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PROBLEMS MOST NEGLECTED IN THE HOME 


DR. HOMER H. SEERLEY 


Cedar Falls, Ia 


I am a firm believer in the father and mother. 
I would assign them the responsibility and the 
privilege of training the children with whom God 
honors their home. There can be no substitute 
for their influence, their province as educators, 
their wise and complete training or the character- 
development that their parental honesty, sacri- 
fice, and love can secure. In the vast majority 
of cases children are going wrong and are be- 
coming derelicts in society not because of their 
homes, but in spite of their homes. They have 
become a discredit and a disgrace to civilization 
and to enlightenment, because they have pre- 
ferred folly to wisdom, and . wickedness to 
righteousness. Forty-four years of public ser- 
vice have taught me that most American homes 
give first consideration to the welfare, the purity, 
and the happiness of their children. Even the 
motives of those who follow occupations that 
are able to be condemned as non-humanitarian 
or as not seeking the reform of society's bad 
habits and customs, uniformly seek the best 
things for their children, and show a willingness 
to co-operate with the school and with the 
teachers in order to bring about the worthiest 
and the noblest results as to character and life. 
Parental love and parental ambition naturally 
desire for the children prosperity, improvement, 
success, and happiness. 

There are a sufficient number of broken-down 
early lives, enough departures from virtue in child- 
hood and youth, enough of terrible losses found 
in society in general to cause the inquiry to be 
propounded whether something special might not 
be done to prevent the recruiting of the army of 
social sin, to stop the filling with beauty and youth 
of the pit of lamentable sorrow and death, and 
to check the supply of broken humanity that flows 
like a tide into the ocean of misery, wretchedness, 
and woe. The objects of mothers’ clubs, of 
parent-teacher associations, of purity organiza- 
tions, of sanitary and moral prophylaxis societies, 
and of humanitarian organizations, are not selfish, 
but altruistic, not meddlesome, but sympathetic, 
not hostile, but friendly, not despairing, but hope- 
ful, not discouraged, but determined. 

Some parents are so ignorant of the truth that 
they are incapable of properly instructing their 
children, 

There is such a thing as helpless ignorance re- 
Satding the vegetative, propagative functions of 
Maturity. This condition does not need to exist, 
and will not exist long if the intelligent and the 
qualified people of a community will be active in 


distributing and in giving the right information. 
This is a field of instruction in which differentiation 
must be used, and in which separating this class of 
parents from others that are failing for, other 
causes is imperative. Such cases as these must be 
treated sympathetically, sincerely, and confiden- 
tially, as they are not lacking in the willingness to 
know the facts and carry out instructions. 

Some parents are restrained by a false assump- 
tion that such instruction is specially undesirable, 
and is likely to do more harm than good, as such 
knowledge exposes rather than protects. 

Parents of this type are ignorant because they 
want to be. They decline to inform themselves, 
because they do not believe in a propaganda of 
that character. They are pure in thought, clean in 
intention, and careful in conduct. They are proud 
of their ignorance because they deem such a con- 
dition as real evidence of their high culture, their 
notable character, and their special goodness of life. 
They do not wish to know or to teach. They 
recoil from instructing their children about social 
hygiene because of conscientiousness and sincerity, 
but they fail to recognize that if they do not under- 
take this task of teaching the straight truth others 
lacking in right motive will do such teaching from 
a biased and a perverted standpoint. They should 
be told that the sources of information that they 
leave open to their children by their neglect of 
a sacred duty are neither reliable nor well disposed. 
The atmosphere of the information given with 
parental love and genuine fidelity is the best and 
the safest in the world, as it gives a sacred touch 
and a beautiful tone that is always sublime and 
wholesome. 

Some parents do not believe that the éacts pre- 
sented are true. They deem the statements made 
as the product of extravagant fancies or as the 
self-assumed notions of social reformers. 

It is true that there are extravagant and reckless 
assumptions made by some reformers. It is true 
that such teaching should not be of a character 
that arouses curiosity and creates a desire to test 
the same by experience. It is to be recognized 
that even well-intentioned teaching may be sensa- 
tional and harmful. It is to be hoped that in such 
endeavors the safe and the sane may prevail. There 
is: $o much variation in individual experience and 
in individual tendencies that all of such teaching 
should be personal and individual. The saving of 
the masses by wholesale lecturing and popular in- 
struction cannot thus be accomplished. ‘The in- 


troduction of such courses of study into the public 


schools would lack this first essential, and would 
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lead to abuses and misinterpretations that would 
be evil rather than good. There is necessity to 
be moderate, to be sensible, to be consistent, and 
to be private regarding private matters if modesty 
is to bé saved and prophylaxis secured. Destroy a 
child’s feeling of modesty and the strongest pro- 
tection in social life is gone. 

Some patehts| do not recognize the differences 
between functions and faculties, and thus come 
short in conveying information about human 
nature that is effective and trustworthy. 

Full information, scientific accuracy, and faithful 
consideration of these problems of life make it a 
positive necessity that every child should early 
comprehend the distinction between functions and 
faculties. Character, physical prosperity, personal 
happiness in health and strength, manliness and 
womanliness depend upon intelligent virtue. An 
enlightened conscience is the only safe conscience, 
a well-informed mind is the only one that can 
protect from evil. Functions are those attributes 
of personality that are at their best as they come 
from the hands of nature. They are limited in 
capacity, in endurance, and in serviceableness. 
They produce happiness, comfort, and strength 
when they are normal and real; they produce dis- 
tress, discomfort, and weakness when they are 
abnormal and distorted. Overtax them, abuse 
them, prostitute them by dissipation and de- 
bauchery, exercise them abnormally and unnatur- 
ally, and weakness, decline, incapability follow as 
natural consequences. In this class are to be 
found such experiences as digestion, circulation, 
and procreation. They have a right place in in- 
dividual life, but when they are not confined to 
the normal and the genuine, then they establish 
vice, wreck will, and destroy character. Faculties 
are those attributes of*personality that thrive and 
prosper, and develop by exercise, by use, by culti- 
vation, and by training. They are such as memory, 
perception, imagination, judgment, and reasoning. 
Their growth and development demands drill, 
strenuots trial, vigorous use in every way possible, 
and remarkable activity. It is not so with func- 
tions. They are capabilities that demand rigid 
conservation in order to give human life its fullest 
and greatest opportunity. 

Some parents do not realize that the training 
given decides the career and the tendencies of life 
for their children. 

There is such a thing as being trained so as to 
enjoy, seek, and prefer the normal experiences 
in life. There is such a thing as being trained so 
as to enjoy, seek, and prefer the abnormal experi- 


ences in life. This principle accounts very largely 


for the degradation, the vice, the crime, and the 
sin that many promising lives seem to reach. 
There is terrible danger in being trained to enjoy 
the abnormal and the vicious. This training is 
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brought about largely by evil aSsOciations, evil 
experiences, and evil habits that ore secures for 
himself by not having been properly restrained, 
cultivated, and nurtured by the home. Inebriety, 
criminality, bestiality, and depravity of every sort 
become supreme happiness and wicked love to 
those who have developed. constitutional abnor- 
malty. The only safety that is real is that which 
is not hoped for, but that which is obtained by a 
rigid training in righteousness. 

Some parents do not seem to know that they 
must live with and be companions for their chil- 
dren all the time they are in the home if their 
fondest hopes for them are to be realized. 

Consistent parents believe in personal influence 
as the great factor in a child’s best welfare. They 
also accept the privilege of being the first persons 
in the affections, the interests, and the confidences 
of their children. Home is to them the best place 
on the earth for both the adult and the minor, 
and its opportunities are the noblest privileges that 
can be possessed and enjoyed by human beings. 
Home and children are the most blessed memories 
of the best years of activity. Being on such terms 
of intimacy and love with loved ones is a bliss that 
cannot be reached in any other relationship than 
the home confers. It is in the home, amid its 
gracious surroundings, in its glorious atmosphere, 
with its magnificent relationship that good habits 
are guaranteed, right interests cultivated, and love 
for the higher life acquired. It is in such charac- - 
teristics that teachers, and friends, and associates 
cannot compete with parents who actually live with 
and enjoy their children, and thus permit their 
children to live with and enjoy them. There is no 
equivalent reciprocity able to be formulated, how- 
ever great, distinguished, or notable it may be, 
since they do not equal it in reality, efficiency, of 
capability. Here is the crux of the situation. 
Under present-day conditions many parents 
assume that they have done their duty by their 
children when they have given food, shelter, 
general protection, and opportunity for education. 
They neglect to do the main service—give them- 
selves personally, socially, parentally—by actually 
living with them. The only families that really 
comply with this standard are those in which social 
engagements, external organizations, and business 
activities are not main interests. The poor are 
prevented by their indigence, the rich are pre- 
vented by their surplusage from making a real 
home for their children. The over-interested in 
anything outside of the home are prevented by 
their possibilities and their enthusiasm as they 
régard other than home duties as of superior claim 
for time and energy. To find the equilibrium, to 
know the limitations, and to rank parental! possi- 
bilities as superior to all others, will give a key to 
the whole problem.—Address. 
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Any form of education which leaves one less able to meet every-day emergencies 


and occurrences is unbalanced and vicious, and will lead any people to destruction— 


Luther Burbank in “The Training of the Haman Plant.’’ 
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When, in my senior year at college, I reveled 
in a brief course called History of the Drama, I 
remember wondering why I had not in the high 
school been introduced to some of the delightful 
old comedies or to some of the stately tragedies 
not labeled with the safe classification ‘“Shaks- 
perian.” Two years later I began to teach and 
then I saw a few reasons why: There were so many 
other things to do; there was so much the tendency 
in the teaching of English to keep along the 
beaten path; there were so few books available; 
and there was so much of the old prejudice 
against anyone or anything connected with the 
stage. Still restrained by a lingering Puritanic 
conviction that the theatre is the natural enemy of 
righteousness, we had declined to admit that the 
drama, a very great-and very exacting art, which, 
in its most perfect manifestations, brings into will- 
ing service all the resources of verse, music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, should receive more than the 
most casual attention in institutions of learning. 
Hence, the theatre, a powerful force in society, 
has been absolutely ignored; and the drama, con- 
) taining some of the noblest work in all literature, 
Sh has been regarded as unworthy to take its place 
with the other arts. 

On the continent, to which we are now, more and 
more, turning for our standards of education and 
refinement, the attitude is not the same. So im- 
portant do the French and Germans believe a 
knowledge of the drama to be that they make it as 
much a part of their education as we do mathe- 
matics and history. The French or German boy 
of sixteen or seventeen can talk with intelligence 
and discrimination of the great dramatists of his 
country ; he has read the plays; he has seen them 
produced; he knows them. Especially in Ger- 
many, certain theatres advertise each week to ad- 
mit some definite school, free of charge, to see a 
given production; and it is a common sight to see 
a large group of pupils, accompanied by their 
teachers, transferred bodily from their tasks to 
the theatre. With such co-operation between 
theatre and school, the youth of the land cannot 
failto grow up with a more highly developed 
power of discrimination, a more _ refined 
taste. 

‘Compare the American boy under twenty—or 
over twenty, for that matter—with his French or 
German cousin. Question him on Shakspere. 
He knows that such a person is believed to have 
existed; he has read two or three of his plays— 
probably “Macbeth,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
and “Julius Caesar’—hbecause they are college re- 
quirements. No, he didn’t enjoy them especially. 
No, he has never seen them played. 

Try him with Sheridan. Sheridan? He doesn’t 
Seem to remember anyone by that name, save 
him of the famous ride. “The Rivals”? “The 
School for Scandal”? Um—m, he has heard of 
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the latter; he believes the former was given re- 
cently by a local stock company, but he has never 
read either. 

Is it, perhaps, too much to expect young 
America to excite himself over drama written so 
long ago for totally different people? Then try 
him with a modern play. Ah, at last! Sure, he 
has seen something new. Doesn’t he go every 
week to Keith’s—if not to an East-side house? 
And didn’t he see “Madame Sherry,” “The Pink 
Lady,” “The Girl from Rector’s,” “The Man from 
Cook’s,” “The Siren,”—perfectly corking shows, 
all of them? Or, perhaps in your investigation, 
you will have an experience similar to one of a 
colleague of mine. A production of “Much Ado” 
was to be given at a local theatre, and she inquired 
of one perfectly well brought-up young woman in 
her class if she did not expect to take advantage of 
the opportunity. “Well,” replied she with some 
hesitation, “I don’t think I can. You see mother 
likes me to go only to perfectly nice plays like 
‘The College Widow.’ ” 

There seems to be something a little wrong in 
a system which produces this sort of thing. 

We are constantly hearing estimable people la- 
menting the vulgarity and immorality of our 
theatres, their increasing power, and their grow- 
ing menace to the work of the church. To some 
extent, these laments are well-founded. Many 
new theatres are being built to accommodate the 
constantly swelling multitudes which seek enter- 
tainment; and these houses—particularly the low- 
class ones, which are numerous—are packed to the 
roof, night after night, and day after day, with men, 
—yes, and boys, of the high school age or younger. 
Even against the ‘so-called first-class theatres, the 
compiaint is often made that the majority of the 
plays, if not actually vicious, are cheap and vulgar. 
This complaint, also, is, we must admit, all too fre- 
quently justified. But, it must also be borne in 
mind that, when a beautiful production of some 
really great drama is offered, it is quite likely 
to receive but the most indifferent attention. 
Why? 

It is always difficult to fix responsibility. Of 
course, the first and natural impulse is to blame 
“the other fellow,’—in this case, the managers. 
We never see them; we do not know them, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by name; and they never take the 
trouble to defend themselves; hence, we conclude 
that they must be one of those pestilences that 
walk in darkness. Doubtless it is true that some 
managers could do much to lead their audiences 
to better things, if they would; yet, it never occurs 
to us to blame the grocer who sells the brand of 
flour which the public desires, the milliner who de- 
signs the mushroom hat, or the dressmaker who 
furnishes the hobble-skirts and any other mon- 
strosities that fashion dictates. Such catering 
to the public taste is business, and we applaud the 
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acumen of the merchant who is most successful in 
adapting his wares to the general demand. 

Cheated, then, of a scapegoat here, we may 
still turn to that long-suffering and much-abused 
‘body, The Public. The American people, we say, 
are the ones at fault,—if they wanted better plays, 
they would have them. And that perfectly indis- 
putable statement prompts the thoughtful person 
to inquire why Americans, who are _ universally 
regarded as keen traders, are willing to part with 
their good money for an inferior article at the 
theatre. The answer is simple; for the very same 
reason that some people pay their equally good 
money for hideous furniture and pictures, cheap 
jewelry, and gaudy clothing—they do not know 
any better. 

The plain fact is, that, as a public, we have ab- 
solutely no standards by which to reach a right 
decision as to the merit of a play. Few of us 
would presume to express a final opinion on a 
picture, a statue, a symphony, or even a baseball 
‘game, without the necessary technical knowledge; 
but few of us refrain from setting ourselves up as 
critics of a play, explaining at the same time that 
“We don’t know anything about the art of the 
thing, but we know what we like.” Yet it is this 
very public, moved solely by the impulse of the 
moment, and the mood, that decides the fate of 
the play which may have been the work of years. 
It is this public which is the controlling force in 
the theatres today. Shall we blame it, hold it re- 
sponsible for the results secured in these theatres? 
Let us see. , 

Not long ago the speaker, for the purpose of in- 
vestigation along this very line, attended the per- 
formance of a melodrama at one of the low-class 
theatres. The play itself, though not vicious, 
reeked with sentimentality and sensationalism. 
“The acting was 80 bad that it was ludicrous—if one 
could escape the tragic fact that somebody was 
trying to live by it. Nearby sat an Italian boy of 
some fifteen years, who grew neighborly between 
the acts. During one of the most thrilling scenes, 
when the heroine, in throaty tones, uttered one 
of the time-honored sentiments, the lad turned 
with shining eyes, exclaiming half-breathlessly, 
“Ain’t she great!” He later confided that he was 
in his second year at a city high school; that he 
came to this theatre every week; that sometimes 
the plays were not so good as this one; but that, 
any way, he came mostly to hear the music—a 
raetallic piano and a squeaky violin! When asked 
why he never went to up-town theatres where he 
would see just as good players and hear bet.er 
music, he shook his head. “This was good enough 
for the price,” he said. 

Shall one assume that the responsibility for our 
theatrical situation rests upon this boy and thou- 
sands of others like him? Rather, what are our ed- 
ucators and our public-spirited citizens thinking 
of that they do not provide legitimate, respectul je 
means of entertainment for these people who 
would be so easily led to the best! For, whatever 
opinions about the theatre, religion, or education 
one may hold, it must be agreed that people will 
have amusement. The desire to be entertained is 
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an ineradicable human instinct, and along with it 
gocs an mnate love for the dramatic whicli no 
amount of theorizing or sermonizing will dislodge, 
Now, when we see the Niagara river falling over 
that lofty precipice, we do not rend our clothing 
and bewail the tendency of water to run down hill; 
neither do we implore it to turn about and climb 
back up the height. Instead, we proceed to har- 
ness this great force, regulate it, systematize it, and 
make it furnish power to move our engines, ope;- 
ate our manufactories, and light our cities. I{ we 
spent one-tenth the mental energy in regulating 
and utilizing our cultural resources that we do in 
husbanding our physical ones, we should today 
stand at the head of the educational list, instead of 
too near the bottom. 

Another type found in our theatrical public is 
he—perhaps a business man, perhaps even a pro- 
fessional man—who cannot be induced under any 
circumstances to enter a theatre where a so-called 
serious drama is being presented; but who spends 
many hours at the musical comedy, the bur- 
lesque, the vaudeville, and the cheap variety 
house, where he may smoke. 

Is this the man to be held responsible for our 
theatrical faults? Ask him if he was trained to 
appreciate well-written drama in his youth. He 
will probably tell you that he read one or two 
plays of Shakspere, looking up the meanings 
of all the words, and paraphrasing all the 
soliloquies; but that he was never urged 
to see the play in the theatre; no other 
plays were ever discussed; and he never really 
knew what the teacher was driving at. As for 
anyone’s suggesting that the drama was a most 
vivid means of presenting human life and char- 
acter, and of inculcating as fine moral standards 
as those instilled by the school itself,—why, they 
didn’t study literature that way, anyhow. Shall 
we blame this man then, and others of his kind, or 
decide, shamefacedly, that he is the natural result 
of an inefficient system? 

A third member of this public is that man, who, 
having received a technical or professional train- 
ing, believes himself to hold valuable opinions on 
the theory of education. He may or may not be 
influenced by religious prejudices against the 
theatre; but in either case, he assures you that he 
is not narrow-minded or provincial in his conclu- 
sions about this matter of the drama, rather he is 
a practical man, considering the question in all fair- 
ness. In a recent conversation on this very sub- 
ject, a scientist, a man of no little reputation in his 
own line, said to me :— 

“I do not believe at all in this inviting pupils to 
the theatre by the study of drama in the public 
schools. The pupils have too much else to do, 
and this is an outside interest which takes too 
much time.” 

This matter of time is a curious argument. It 
1s indisputable that it takes time to build a navy 
or to develop a nation; to become a _ scientist, 
jurist, doctor, minister; to write a book, paint a 
picture, or compose a symphony; yet no man, it is 
to be supposed, who accomplishes any of these 
great tasks, begrudges the time he spends. In 
school or college, it takes time to form even a bow- 
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jing acquaintance with French, German, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, Latin, Greek, history, 
and civics,—yet it is never recommended that these 
subjects be dropped from the curriculum because 
they consume years of effort. In life, it takes 
‘ime to grow into a broad, sympathetic, cultivated 
man or- woman; yet I had fancied that one reason 
why we are constantly building new schools and 
universities, Opening extension courses, endow- 
ing free libraries, sending our teachers to the 
continent to study and observe, is our heightened 
appreciation of the fact that we must grow in- 
tellectually if we are to reach our highest per- 
fection as a nation, 

The truth is that those who oppose the training 
of youth in the history and technique of the drama 
are blinded by prejudice, and are surely ignorant 
of the real conditions. In the theatre we have a 
tremendous social force,—a force, which, ne- 
glected, will grow into a menace to the moral 
and social welfare of our people; but which, 
fostered, guided, controlled, inspired by a refined 
taste, an adequate knowledge and understanding, 
may become a source of moral and educational 
stimulation on a plane with the university and the 
church. 

The sceptic has only to indulge in comparative 
statistics concerning the influence of the school, 
the church, and the theatre, to convince himself 
of the necessity of meeting theatrical conditions 
on their own ground and regulating and systema- 
tizing them as we have already tried to regulate 
and systematize the church and the school. The 
average age for quitting school is under four- 
teen. After that period, the contest lies between 
the church and the theatre; and, considering his 
brief educational experience, the attractions 
cflered him by the theatre,—particularly the 
cheaper sort,—and the reprehensible tardiness of 
the church in stepping abreast of the times, it is 
not hard to see where the boy will spend his un- 
employed hours. The place to attack this prob- 
lem is the public school, for the only solution of 
the question lies in the education of the public,— 
education of the present mature public as much 
as may be, and immediate and thorough training 
ci the young people now preparing to take up 
their future duties of citizenship. 

Led by this conviction, I have been for five 
years experimenting in the formulation of a course 
in the history and technique of the drama which 
should meet the needs of high‘school pupils. By 
frequent friendly talks with my pupils from the 
beginning, I have gradually learned much con- 
cerning their acquaintance with theatrical matters 
and their tastes. I have seen that the schools 
which paid elaborate attention to instruction in the 
laws of embroidery, music, and art, have done 
nothing to inculcate in future citizens equally high 
Standards of the dramatic art. Boys, and some- 
times girls, I have found going once a_ week, or 
Oftener, to see vulgar musical comedies, lurid 
melodramas, or so-called “problem plays” with 
little or no claim to truth or artistic merit. If 
something really good came to town, they stayed 
away; they inferred from experience in school 
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that anything which could by any chance be called 
artistic or literary must be “something stupid 
that you picked to pieces,” as one of my pupils 
once defined a classic. The parents of these 
pupils have been no help either. They felt se- 
cure with a Shakspere play, which they might at- 
tend with the feeling of performing a sacred duty ; 
but beyond that, they merely “knew what amused 
them.” 

In seeking a way out of these difficulties, I 
finally turned to my classes themselves, and to- 
gether, during succeeding years, we have grad- 
ually approached a working plan. In addition, 
during the last four years, I have enjoyed the in- 
estimable privilege of courses with Professor G. 
P. Baker at Harvard, whose interest and co-opera- 
tion have been of the greatest aid in all my prob- 
lems. Without these courses, or their equivalent 
in original research, I do not see how it is possible 
to do justice to courses in the drama; since, be- 
fore one can help others to standards, one must 
first acquire them one’s self, 

The following course, then, with all its imper- 
fections on its head,—and none know how numer- 
ous they still are more than I—has a three-fold 
aim: (1) To acquaint students with the develop- 
ment of the drama since its beginning; (2) to en- 
able them to discriminate a little more wisely be- 
tween what is true and beautiful and what is false 
and inartistic; (3) to make them so much enjoy 
what is good that anything lower will fail utterly 
to interest them. The plan of the course, includ- 
ing wide supplementary reading, lectures by the 
teacher, discussion by the class, covers the follow- 
ing topics:— 

I. A series of lectures on Plot, and Story, 
touching upon sources of interest such as novelty; 
requirements of structure such as emphasis, pro- 
portion, climax, denouement; another series on 
characterization, dealing with the subjects of ade- 
quate motivation, truth to life, interest, variety, 
proper emphasis, types and individuals, value to 
the plot; a third series on dialogue, as to its in- 
terest, variety, usefulness, and truth; a fourth 
series on the theme; a fifth on kinds of drama; 
i. e., tragedy, comedy, melodrama, farce, and 
mixed forms; or the story play, character play, and 
play of ideas. These lectures I should like to 
accompany with much illustrative reading and the 
freest and fullest discussion of current plays, if I 
had the time and the freedom—but we have not 
progressed as yet to the ideal. 

Following these lectures on technique, come 
the reading and discussion of selected miracle 
plays, and moralities, Ralph Roister Doister, and 
one play each of Lyly, Kyd, and Marlowe. Then 
we spend a slightly longer time on six plays of 
Shakspere, but even in the case of these plays, the 
discussion turns on the technique, on the acting 
qualities, and on those elements which show the _ 
drama to be Elizabethan rather than of any other 
period. The next step is Sheridan and Gold- 
smith, as the reminiscence of the restoration 
period and the prophecy of something finer to 
come. Of the nineteenth century drama, we 
study Lytton’s romantic drama, Tennyson's or 
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Browning’s closet drama, and Robertson’s at- 
tempts at realism, all of which leads us to the 
modern period of Ibsen, Pinero, Jones, Wilde, 
Shaw, Galsworthy, the Irish school, and certain 
modern Americans. Of course, in this last period, 
I have to choose rather carefully, since merely the 
names of Ibsen and Shaw are calculated to strike 
terror to the average mind. The course ends 
with a long theme, which represents the pupil’s 
own research or thought on some suggested sub- 
ject. 

Now, in considering this plan, several points 
must be borne in mind. In the first place, the out- 
line is not followed rigidly; two lectures may be 
' expanded to five, if the class is interested enough 
to interrupt and ask for the application of certain 
technical principles to a concrete case. The 
pupils’ questions are always given precedence over 
the planned work, and the freest discussion of 
plays with which the class is acquainted is urged. 

Again, the plays discussed formally in class 
represent but a small portion of the pupils’ read- 
ing. This supplementary reading is done, as they 
understand from the beginning, for pleasure first 
and foremost, and secondarily, to furnish a source 
from which they may. choose plays for frequent 
written criticisms. 

These written discussions I consider of the ut- 
most importance to the students, as a means of 
clarifying their thought; and, strange as it may 
seem, I find that (despite the usual deep-seated 
aversion to themes) the students themselves agree 
with me. 

These criticisms, from four to twelve pages in 
length, are generally built more or less closely 
around an outline, which I dictate early in the 
course. This outline, which they may apply to any 
play which they read or see within the next twenty- 
four hours, furrfishes suggestive topics under the 
general headings: Classification, theme, plot, 
characters, dialogue, general remarks. The pupils 
realize that the plan is merely suggested as a 
help and is not intended to hamper or restrict 
them; hence, as their knowledge and discrimina- 
tion increases, their own individuality covers the 
mechanism more and more adequately. 

There is still another way in which the techni- 
«al side of the work may be made to appeal to the 
more enthusiastic pupils. At the beginning of the 
course, I announce that if there are any who 
would like to try their hand at writing a one-act 
play, I shall be glad to help them.’ I urge nobody 
to write—the attempt must be voluntary, but I 
get some very interesting results. Of course the 
greatest difficulty is to dissuade the more ambi- 
tious from a five-act tragedy in the Shaksperian 
mode, so confident are they at first. The first 
year that the opportunity was offered I received 
one long morality in blank verse, and one delight- 
ful little mediaeval drama also in verse; but these 
were the work of two very unusual girls. Since, 
we have had two one-act farces written and pro- 
duced at the annual senior party. And this year 
I have an amusing little metrical burlesque of the 
old morality. All this work is, of course, done 
entirely out of class. 

I am aware that some of my co-laborers in this 
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very exigent field.of education are wondering how 
I manage to get this amount of time to spend on 
an “extra.” In the first place, I do not consider 
the work an extra, but, rather, of prime impor- 
tance ; in the second place, I am merely working in- 
tensively from four to six months on a subject 
which, in most schools, is treated four or fwe times, 
one month at a time, during four years. 

Again, I have heard some object to the neglect 
of the philological side of the subject. It seems to 
me, however, that the teaching of literature is a 
matter of proportion and of judicious omission, [ 
suppose that much of the text does go by my 
pupils without their succeeding in grasping its full 
meaning, but that disturbs me little. Of course 
matters that affect the pupils’ appreciation of the 
play as a whole must be explained; but I prefer to 
omit minute dissection and to devote my time to 
making my pupils so interested in the play as a 
play to be acted that they will want to read it or 
see it over and over, discovering for themselves 
hew beauties with each new meeting. Indeed, I 
measure the value of the course to the special 
class chiefly by the degree of my success in accom- 
plishing this purpose; also by the amount of 
supplementary reading done and the independence 
of the comments thereupon; by the pupils’ growing 
ability to discuss intelligently, in writing, any 
drama read or seen; by their eagerness to discuss 
the subject with me and with each other; and, 
finally, by their comments on what they have 
gained or failed to gain from the course as a whole 
or in part. As a matter of fact, my classes are my 
severest critics in the matter of the efficiency of 
the course. They know perfectly well when I 
have handled a point in such a way that they 
have failed to get its full value, and they tell me so 
with perfect frankness—and courtesy, both of us 
understanding that it is for the sake of the next 
year’s class. This feeling of responsibility for the 
success of the experiment is to me so important 
that I work hard to arouse it at the beginning of 
the course; and I can honestly say that the assist- 
ance I have had from past students has been in- 
valuable. 

Now to state briefly my dramatic creed by way 
of summary. I believe that every student in every 





high school should be taught the history of the 
drama from its inception as a part of the church 


service down to the present day. He should be 
made to see why it flourished in one period and de- 
clined in another, always with explanation and dis- 
cussion of the bearing of these facts on the dra- 
matic conditions of his own time. As simply as 
possible, each pupil should be taught what the es- 
sentials of a good play are, and this by means of 
the freest and most unhampered reference to the 
plays being presented in the neighboring theatres. 
There are plenty of people, well read and emin- 
ently respectable, who indulge in plays like “The 
Shepherd King” and “The Sign of the Cross,” 
fondly believing, simply because of the religious 
atmosphere, that they are seeing an educative and 
artistic performance, when, as a matter of fact, 
these plays clothed in the garb of early christen- 
dom are the purest melodrama or spectable. Let 
the pupil be taught, therefore, to distinguish be- 
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tween the real and the imitation; let him learn 
early to discriminate between that which is a 
simple, direct, ennobling treatment of a great 
truth, and a gorgeous, spectacular, bombastic 
discussion of little or no truth at all. 

As in physics and chemistry, domestic science 
and manual training, the objective, or laboratory 
method has been most effectual, so the library, 
the lecture, the debate, the song recital, the 
theatre, should be the laboratories of literature, 
if we are to make of the “masses” a cultivated, or 
even a slightly educated, people. Just as in Ger- 
many the school boy is given an opportunity to 
attend the theatre frequently as part of his educa- 
tion, so here arrangements should be made be- 
tween the schools and the theatres, by which 
students might be enabled to see the masterpieces 
of the stage either free of charge or at a greatly 
reduced price of admission. This will be the point 
on which educators will meet most opposition from 
those in whom the provincial suspicion of the 
theatre still resides ; but, it is for those who “have 
the light to bear witness of the light” and not to 
yield to the importunities of the blind. 

Of course, all this instruction will necessitate 
teachers with special training, for it must be con- 
fessed that the average teacher, like the average 
citizen, is densely ignorant concerning the merest 
elements of dramatic art. Suppose, however, that 
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we are obliged to require more highly cultivated 
teachers in order to obtain the proper results,—it 
is not generally regarded as a matter of reproach 
when any institution endeavors to raise the stan- 
dard of skill of its factors. It might be—and often 
is by foreigners—regarded as a matter of reproach 
that we do not in all departments of our schools 
insist on a higher grade of scholarship. “America 
is the only nation under the sun which sells the 
education of its young to the lowest bidder,” says 
a learned German scientist. 

The matter narrows down finally to two theses: 
(1) Since the school is an institution where the 
great public may get a solid foundation of educa- 
tion and some suggestion of culture, and not 
merely a place for the assimilation of a limited 
number of facts ; and since this institution does not 
neglect the arts of sewing, embroidery, drawing, 
sculpture, painting, music, poetry, it is equally 
bound to put itself on record as appreciative of 
the highest form of the literary art. (2) Since 
the public school avowedly considers itself bound 
to foster the spirit of good citizenship and to de- 
velop desirable citizens; and since, to that end, it 
offers courses in history, civics, economics, and 
the arts, it is not logical to neglect, absolutely to 
ignore one of the greatest forces which make for 
the uplifting of mankind. 


a 
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SPECIAL CONTESTS FOR CORN CLUB WORK 


O. H. BENSON 


United States Bureau of Agriculture 


It is well established fact that both play ‘and 
contest interests perform a very important part 
in the processes of education and have much to do 
in creating efficiency for man in the equation of 
social and industrial life. 

The National Boys’ Corn Club is an important 
factor in the economy of the farm and in the 
direction of rural boys in the business of farming 
as a profitable and noble profession. 

We need the boys for the present efficiency of 
the farm and we must have their work, leader- 
ship, and influence for the future if American agri- 
culture and rural interests are to endure and con- 
tiibute to human comfort and prosperity as they 
should. 

The purpose of this article is to offer added 
lines of interest and instruction to the regular 
club work which has to do with the acre yield at 
a reasonable cost of production. These club 
contests may well be taken up in connection with 
the rural and village schools, country, district, 
and state fairs, short courses, farmers’ institutes, 
educational gatherings, etc., with a view to giv- 
ing direction and interest as well as important 
training during the entire year. The club con- 
tests will enable both teacher and parent to win 
the boy for better things in needed education and 
efficient farm life. 

Much could be said about the influence of this 
kind of work upon actual production and land 
values. 


Boys’ corn club work should be constructive 


and perpetual in its value to agriculture, and this 
necessitates the additional interests submitted to 
club membership on the one basis line and this, if 
possible, should offer some relaxation from the 
main line of work and should be both practical 
and recreative as well as instructive. 

Remember “Corn is King” in all our interests 
of Corn Club work. 

A FEW OBJECTS OF CLUB CONTESTS. 

1. To increase members’ interest in corn in all 
of its important phases. 

2. To secure better seed corn—consequently 
better yields. (All seed should be returned to 
exhibitors.) 

3. To give industrial activity and practice to 
club members for entire year. 

4. To give members greater interest in club 
work, through play and contest@methods. 

5. To furnish direction to the boys during 
otherwise idle hours of. playtime and vacation 
periods. “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

Every premium offered for contests and Corn 
Club work should have for its main interest, (1) 
the promotion and encouragement of the regular 
club work; (2) the premium should represent 
the greatest need and interest of the corn. club 
membership; (3) it must teach the broad view- 
point of the club work and encourage both mem- 
hers and leaders to be progressive and construc- 
tive in their work; (4) it should serve to increase 
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the club members’ interest and respect for farm 
life. 

Club leaders, county superintendents, teachers, 
and others interested in promoting agricultural 
and rural home interests should lose no opportu- 
nity to have club exhibits and interests recognized 
effectively at county, district, and state fairs. 
County farmers’ institutes, short courses, and 
teachers’ associations are splendid institutions 
through which the club work may be promoted, 
and an exhibit of club products, special contests, 
essays, and general discussions on phases of the 
work should occupy some place and time during 
the regular session. Do not wait for an_ invita- 
tion to submit club interests but proceed at once 
to make and present your plans to the proper 
officials, such as secretary, president, premium 
and program committees—most of them will be 
glad to recognize the boys and girls in their club 
interests in every way possible. 

Ladies’ clubs, summer Chautauquas, and _ all 
business organizations can be easily interested in 
the local club work and upon tactful solicitation 
will gladly give you moral support and often- 
times their financial help. 

No contest serves its highest purpose unless it 
is first local. Begin at rural school, then to the 
township, county, district, state and finally to the 
national contest event. In this way you carry 
with you an increasing interest and enthusiasm 
in the work and all the time the real producers at 
home are most conspicuous, 

SEED CORN SELECTION CONTEST. 
(For early fall.) 


Give first, second, third, fourth, and fifth pre- 
miums on each of the following :— 
First, on the best hand-picked bushel of seed 


corn (shown in bushel basket). 
Second, on-the best ten ear sample. 
Third, on best hill of corn showing stalks, ears, 
roots, etc. 
Fourth, on best stalk of corn from 
select seed corn. 
BASES OF AWARD, BUSHEL CONTEST. 


which to 


1. Trueness to breed-type ...........2+68. 25 
2. Vitality, maturity of corn, market condi- 

EAD Buin 40 6 0066000200 tn* 0.07.40 6hh0 He 25 
3. Appearance of corn, i. e., uniformity of 


butts, tips, color, size, etc., as it applies 





to entire bushel ............ccccsenn 25 
4. Shelling percentage, shape, size, color, and 
quality of individual grains—apply test 
to entire busitel’ .......ccecccevceees 25 
EE, cinch ao o.asced teseAr* 28.05 46 9.aes 1¢0 
BASES OF AWARD, TEN AND SINGLE EAR 
SAMPLES. 


The above bases can be used to advantage in 
scoring both the ten and single ear samples, or 
better still, follow the score card instructions sub- 
mitted by your ‘state college of agriculture and 
experiment station. 

BASES OF AWARD, CORN-HILL CONTEST. 
(Hill must be entire and unbroken at roots to be 

eligible.) 


and ears of corn to 


1. Number of stalks 
the hill 
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2. Conditions of roots and stalks........... 25 
(See stalk standard.) 

3. Quality and breed type of corn.........., 25 

4, High production value of sample hill..... 25 


(Based upon yield per acre and average 
weight of corn to hill.) 


BOGE Wee. TU ST Cee 100 


BASES OF AWARD, SINGLE STALK. 
(To teach first source of good seed.) 
1. General appearance and condition of stalk, 


including roots, ears, and all of 
ee rT eee ee 25 
2. Weight of corn on stalk ..............4. 25 
3. Quality and breed type of corn .......... 25 
4. High production, value of sample stalk.. 25 
Total score, 100 
When possible arrange to have a corn club 


emblem given to each member who makes a 
creditable exhibit. This will cost only $12.00 per 
100. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN CLUB SEED SELECTION. 
Bear in mind that upon your faithfulness in the 
selection of seed corn for vitality, quality, and 
high yielding value, depend much of your success 
in crop production for next season. Your work 
will influence countless others in this most im- 
portant phase of farm work and economy. 


HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE TO SELECT SEED 
CORN. 

All seed corn should be selected early in the 
fall, just as soon as the corn is mature and dry 
enough for possible seed, and it must begin be- 
fore the fall freezing begins. Select early ma- 
tured ears from the carefully selected stalks, if 
possible, increase your yield by your selection 
from two and three ear stalks, select the two or 
one best ears on this ideal mother stalk. 

The high yielding prolific varicties of corn 
grown in the South have been selected in_ this 
way, until now they are able in some localities to 
grow four or five good sized ears the single 
stalk. 

Combine the four ideas, viz.—early maturing, 
quality, many ears to stalk, and shelling percent- 
age. 

Of course for a few years it will be quite im- 
possible for the club members to secure enough 
seed corn which will meet the above standard, 
Have the ideal in mind and select your best corn 
and get as near to this standard as possible. 

Remember that you must have ideals in mind, 
first, of the mother stalk; second, of the perfect 
ear; third, of the perfect grain, and all this must 
conform to the standard which applies to your 
particular breed of corn. 

Every farm should have a seed corn breeding 
plat at the head of his crops just as he maintains 
a good male unit at the head of his hog and stock 
herds. You as a club member can do much to 
educate the people of our country as to the im- 
portance and absolute need of careful seed selec- 
tion and well protected seed plat. 

The following will furnish you with a brief 
guide in the mattter of selecting corn :— 


to 
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SELECT FOR VITALITY, QUALITY, AND HIGH 
PRODUCTION. 


“Like begets Like.” 

Type Plant:— 

(a) Stalk: Without suckers, strong and_ thick 
at base; large and well developed roots; ears 
about four feet from base. 

(b) Seed ear: Large, sound, well-shaped, good 
weight, string shank, tip turned down. 

(c) Select early maturing ears with perfect 
husks. 

(d) Store in dry place of uniform tempera- 
ture; test for vitality (nothing less than ninety-five 
per cent. strong should be used.) 

(e) Ideal Seed Ear—Also show ear. (1) Size 
and color determined by breed type; (2) sound, 
mature, good-looking; (3) cylindrical and must 
carry diameter well from butt to tip, must not 
taper much from butt to tip; (4) rows should be 
straight and compact; (5) butt and tip well filled, 
show shank and sign of cob tip; (6) cob one- 
half diameter of ear. 

(f) Grains of corn on ear should have large 
healthy germ, good color, deep grained and wide 
at apex. 


STORING SEED CORN. 


After selecting the seed corn it should be care- 
fully stored in a place with uniform dryness and 
temperature; the store-room should be well ven- 
tilated. 

Do not allow seed corn to heat, freeze, nor to 
be subject to sudden changes, such as from dry to 
wet, cold to warm atmosphere. 

There are a number of economical and efficient 
methods of storing seed corn, as the single twine 
method, double twine method, and by use of va- 
rious drying racks, etc. The method used will be 
selected with its particular fitness to the amount 
of seed and available store-room, also with refer- 
ence to kind of store-room. For more informa- 
tion on this subject see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 415 
by C. P. Hartley and the special circulars on this 
subject issued by your state college and experi- 
ment station. 


SEED CORN GERMINATION TEST. 

Any one of the common methods and devices 
for your seed testing will be a success, if you do 
the work carefully and follow instructions which 
apply to the particular method or device. The 
methods approved by all of our best corn experts 
are :— 

(a) Home made test box method; (b) Rag 
baby tester; (c) Commercial testers. 

Consult your experiment station circulars and 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 415, Circulars No. 95 B. P. I. 
for further information as to how to make the test. 

OTHER CONTESTS—SUGGESTIONS. 

Seed Corn Stringing Contest:— 

Arrange contestants in pairs, with two mem- 
bers facing one another on floor or platform, 
have member to right handle the string, tie, oper- 
ate, and hang in place while the second member 
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feeds the corn from pile into stringer—second 
member should) take’ a pdsition on his knees in 
front of corn and first boy, while first boy stands 
erect and operates the string. 

Time-keeper and reierees or set of three judges 
should be appointed. The contest should be 
started on signals as follows: Attention, position, 
go! 

The pairs of boys or team who make the high- 
est grade on the three following points are classed 
as winners :— 

1, Strings the largest number of ears in given 


Og RRR PR RR BP BR se 40 
2. Does the work with greatest ease and skill 

of hand, head, and body .............. 30 
3. Has the best work shown in condition of 

corn as hung in its place ............- 30 
EGtal, SORTS ions nsdn +9 >scnnllh. die shite wine 100 


Seed Corn Testing Contest:— 

Premiums can be awarded to club members, 
rural school pupils, or club teams who test the 
largest number of seed ears during the season or 
given time and submit a tabulated report of 
their tests showing source of seed, per cent. strong, 
per cent. weak, and per cent. dead. Award to be 
made upon three points :— 

1. Newer of gare Seated... ... ssocsseheannn 40 
2. Condition and accuracy of the report of test, .30 
3. Drawing and explanation of test box used.. 30 


Total CORSO sks vances <> as stame Oden n 109 

Corn Judging Contest :— 

This contest may apply to a ten ear, single ear 
sample, bushel, a perfect hill, or a single stalk. The 
regulation score card should be used and the 
bases of. award may be as follows:— 


1. Time required in judging................ 20 
2. Accuracy in scoring work..............+: 30 
3. Neatness of score card...........ee+e04: 20 


4. One-half page description of an ideal sample .30 





Tete? eieee ei ce. I 100 

Corn Breed and Variety Naming Contest :— 

The principal object of this contest is to get the 
club members familiar with the characteristics of 
standard breeds of corn grown in the corn club 
states. This is quite important in connection with 
the work in seed selection and corn judging con- 
tests. 

How to conduct: Place your twelve or twenty 
ears of corn representing as many varieties upon a 
table or paper placed on the table; each contestant 
is given blank paper with corresponding numbers 
and lead pencil-and then permitted to pass the corn 
and study same and give number and name of each 
kind of corn, 

Basis of Award:— 

1. Time required to name them ............ 30 
2. Accuracy of names given ............... 40 
3. Writing, spelling, and neatness of paper... 30 


TOGG? BORE co cakes phe ce ccekctel ee oe 100 
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Hold fast that which is good only when you are entirely sure 


that it is good. 
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THE WORLD’S HYGIENE CONGRESS 


JANE A. STEWART 


A Grecian figure of a woman clasping a clinging boy 
and holding a model of a modern hygienic school build- 
ing. 

It was a lovely symbolic decoration representing 
school hygiene in the New York State Department of 
Education’s exhibit at the recent International Con- 
gress on Hygiene and Demography in Washington. 
The exhibit was fine. It included copies of the New 
York state educational laws relating to the health, pro- 
tection, and comfort of school children, and scores of 
suggestive photographs of model equipment such as the 
sanitary coat closets of Buffalo, No. 56; the well- 
lighted rooms of Olean, No. 10; fireproof stairways and 
escapes in Brooklyn, No. 167, and teachers’ rest-room, 
Rochester, No. 23. There were other good school ex- 
hibits, including Indiana, with Gary’s model schools 
well featured. 

The congress is a unique body of hygienists and 
demographers, who ‘(though they have been in existence 
some sixty years) have never before met in the United 
States. The last session (the fourteenth) was held in 
Berlin in 1907, and previous meetings have assembled 
in the various cities of Europe. The next will go to 
Moscow, Russia. 

About 500 or more health scientists from British and 
European nations, Germany, France, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Russia, Holland, and Scandinavia, 
with a few South American, African, Asiatic, and Aus- 
tralian delegates, were in attendance and took part in 
the discussions at the Washington meetings held simul- 
taneously in the mew National Museum, the Pan- 
American building, and the Memorial hall. The _ pro- 
gram, printed in three languages, was in nine sections, 

School hygiene had a comprehensive discussion by 
the section on infancy and childhood. Dr. Mary Sut- 
ton Macy of the school of pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity, led off with an illuminative outline of the lim- 
ited sources of instruction in child hygiene and sugges- 
tions for remedying the lack by available means.., 

Another New Yorker, Dr. Ira S. Wile, submitted his 
plan of graded syllabic lessons based wpon a correlation 
of existent courses in nature study, physiology, hygiene, 
domestic science, civics, etc., the success of the plan 
“depending upon the interest, spirit, and conscientious- 
ness of the teacher.” The present teaching he termed 
“dry as bones,” placing the cart before the horse. 
The period of education in social hygiene, he declared, 
should be within the period of compulsory education. 

Dr. Arthur T. Cabot of Boston praised the out-of- 
door hospital school as the best means yet devised for 
the care of the already tuberculous children who must 
be educated in the essential facts of hygiene and trained 
in habits. of living suited to their condition. 

More breathing exercises and open-air instruction for 
all students while in schools and colleges was urged hy 

Dr. S. A. Knopf of the New York Post-graduate Medh- 
cal school. “Whenever weather permits, singing and 
recitation should be done out of doors,” he said, “and 
natural sciences which can be studied in the open should 
be taught in the open.” 

Showing the happy connection between the develop- 
ment of public hygiene and physical training in educa 
tional institutions, Dr. Dudley Sargent of Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., told the 
and municipal hygiene that physical training was first 


section on state 
introduced into our educational institutions largely as a 
health measure, Amherst, Mass, being the pioneer. At 
first ignored, physical education is now recognized by 


colleges. Of 390 colleges, universities, mechanical and 
agricultural schools, etc., in the United States, forty- 
three per cent. of all (and seventy per cent. of those 
that have recognized departments of physical training) 
now have well-defined courses in personal hygiene, 
sanitation, and public health, either connected with 
physical training or general electives. 

It was Professor Thomas Morgan Rotch of Harvard 
Medical school, Boston, who advocated the adaptation 
of training for the individual child. The one who has a 
physical and mental development above the normal 
should be permitted to work in proportion to his de- 
velopment, and the child below the average physically 
and mentally, on the other hand, should be restrained. 

The effect of monotonous toil in adolescence on the 
physical life of young people was reviewed by Miss 
Margaret McMillan of the London, England, school 
board, who said that until knowledge is increased it 
cannot be said whether or not the present British sys- 
tem of compromise in the education of adolescents is 
justifiable. 

That the results of routine disinfection of school 
buildings in England begun five years ago have shown 
better health and attendance was reported by J. T. A. 
Walker of New York city. 

Dr. Manuel Uribe y Troncoso of Mexico City 
described the successful campaign against tinea in the 
Mexico schools. 

The health of the teacher also received appropriate 
consideration. One of the best addresses was that of 
Dr. Grace Kimball of Vassar College, who declared 
the school is the “office” and not the “workshop” of 
the teacher, and that provision for the teacher’s welfare 
must be considered in school construction and appoint- 
ments and in the work required. “The dilution of per- 
sonality is too great” when too many pupils are as- 
signed a teacher, she said, and clerical work should be 
transferred to non-professional assistants. Comment- 
ing on the out-of-school life of the teacher, Dr. Kimball 
pointed out the hygienic and pedagogic dangers of 
double duties. 

Medical inspection, in the view of Dr. Helen Mac- 
Murchy of Toronto, Canada, is a wonderful help and 
protection to the teacher. “The average school child 
may be made a sanitary reformer, and the teacher is 
the only one who can do it,” she declared. The health 
of the teacher is menaced by impure air and infection, 
eye-strain, and nervous strain. The fact that the laws 
call in one of the other learned professions to the 
teacher’s aid to improve schoolroom hygiene, etc., in- 
creases the dignity of the teaching profession. 

School Superintendent Dr. William Chancellor of 
South Norwalk, Conn., (who discussed the relation of 
the teacher and the pupil in the education of immi- 
grants, based on a four-years’ observation of boys and 
girls of forty-two races, but mostly Italians, Hun- 
garians, and Russian Jews) said that muscular-motor 
the best results in 


women teachers seem to secure 


classes of various foreign born. Intellectual women not 
too sharply marked temperamentally are indifferent suc- 
cesses, and American men of English stock, nervous- 
motor women, and sinewy-motor and maternal women 
assignments. Race tem- 
perament is an important clue to the need for individual 
education. 

More; thah any other phase of education, as might 
have been expected, the congress emphasized and ex 


of years are objectionable 
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ploited the need for and methods of instruction in sex 
hygiene. 

Twenty-minute classes were held several times daily 
for teachers and parents, and for the children them- 
selves in a lecture room set apart in the exposition 
building. Never, perhaps, were the facts and essential 
information about this important and vital topic given 
more graphic and really startling demonstration. An 
illuminated case of lantern slides (a complete series of 
lessons in sex hygiene) drew crowds of earnest stu- 
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dents. So did the big glass cases in which were tanged 
the models (from.the Army Medical Museum), vivid 
object lessons of physical horrors, but just what were 
needed to give arrest of thought to the lay mind” The 
clearly-printed charts outlining the courses in sex in- 
struction had before them groups of visitors with note- 
books. The campaign against the social evil and its 
twin evil, alcoholism, must take on renewed impetus 
because of this well conceived and admirably conducted 
exposition and school of methods. 





THE HALLOWE'EN MYSTERY 


IDELLA RETTENA BERRY 
Primary Supervisor, State Normal, Kirksville, Missouri 


This play was given by the children in the 
primary grades of the practice school in 
the state normal school at Kirksville, Mis- 
souri. The children were taught the true 
spirit of Hallowe’en that trains the character in 
helping at home and in helping others, which in- 
creases self-respect and happiness in giving as- 
sistance through work to the world. This dis- 
courages mischievousness in the destruction of 
property and in the harmfulness 
of each other, which often exists 
on Hallowe'en. 

The story of the Little Hunch- 
back was told to the children and 
then dramatized :— . 

Little Hunchback was’ a de- 
formed little boy who had lost his 
papa and mamma and he lived 
with his grandma. The  grand- 
mother loved the little invalid 


“O dear, I wish that I could see some ofthese 
fairies and brownies. I would ask them+to take 
this hump off my back and then I would.be well 
again. But grandma says that one must wear 
fairy spectacles to see fairies and brownies” be- 
cause they are such tiny little people. 

“I wonder if anyone ever saw~ a real ‘live 
brownie (stands amazed). I am going. to. try 
to find one hiding among these trees (slowly 








with the pale face, the drawn 
mouth which showed suffering, 
and the light blue eyes which showed 
the purity of soul within. She would 
daily take the little waif upon her knee 
and she would tell him many queer, interesting 
stories. But the one that the little boy liked the 
most of all was about the fairies and brownies who 
helped the sick and afflicted people. He had 
pondered and wondered so much about the 
story that it became realistic to him, so on 
Hallowe’en day he wandered from his home to 
the neighboring woods, where he spent the en- 
tire day in hunting with soft tread and with peer- 
ing eyes, for browniés and fairies. He finally be- 
came so exhausted that he fell asleep under a 
tree. Then at mid-night when the little elves 
appeared in curious costumes and with wild 
pranks, they found the little deformed child asleep 
among the fallen leaves. 

In the play, the boys dress as brownies and the 
girls dress as fairies. The littlke Hunchback 
appears on the stage slowly walking and peering 
about, and says the following:— 

“I have heard that the fairies and brownies 
come out on Hallowe’en and that they are the 
kindest hearted little people in the world, for they 
help us and they make us happy. I have heard 
that they help sick people to get well, and that 


they drive away trouble and that they are always 


doing deeds of kindness (walks slowly along). 


peeps about). I should know one right away if 
I saw one, for I have seen their pictures. The 
brownies have slender legs and arms, fat, round 
bodies, and big ears and eyes. They wear peaked 
caps with tassels and pointed shoes. They walk 
like this (takes long strides). When they see 
bad boys and girls they run away. They Jive in 
trees, nutshells, and milkweed pods. The fairies 
have wands and live in flowers. Goblins and ugly 
old witches bring trouble and mischief. 

“O dear, I am so tired. I have hunted all day 
long to find a brownie or a fairy (looks around)). 
I know that if I could find one he would help to 
make me, well and strong again. O dear, I am 
so sleepy.” (Lies down.) 

Then at a given signal the fairies and brownies 
spring softly from the entrances to the stage and 
with piano accompaniment. sing..the Brownie 
Song, in “Songs of the Child World,” No. 1, by 
Jessie L. Gaynor. At the end of the second verse 
they skilter behind corn stacks, jack-o’-lanterns, 
railings, and other hiding places. Then the brownie 
leader gives a low, soft whistle which is a signal 
for them to hustle again on, the stage. They 
spend a few minutes capering and prancing about 
until finally one prowling brownie discovers 
Little Hunchback. The brownie attracts’ the 
attention of other brownies, who look at Little 
Hunchback and then go. away. whistling 





(Centinued on page 383.) 
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PRINCIPAL OR PRESIDENT 

One step in the ennobling of the normal school 
is the recognition of the head of the school as 
president or dean rather than principal. 

Right or wrong, the term principal has come 
to be associated with a city school system. In 
common phrase, to say that a man is a principal 
in Omaha or Worcester carries the assumption 
that he is at the head of an elementary school. 

In the case of the high school we say “principal 
of the high school.” 

It is not probable that the East will change 
the title of the head of the State Normal school. 
Boston principals will be “masters” a hundred 
years hence, and Boston will never have a “board 
of education.” It will have a school committee 
to the end of time. 

There is no occasion to quarrel with these 
provincialisms so long as Bostonians talk about 
Boston, but it does cause a blush of humiliation 
when they talk about the “school committee” of 
Chicago or San Francisco. 

We must concede the right of New England 
to retain the term “principal,” but beyond the 
Alleghanies an earnest and uncompromising effort 
should be made to have the term “president” 
applied to all State Normal school heads. This 
is indispensable to the proper ennobling of the 
institution. 

Does some college man object that they are 
not always of presidential proportions? 
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Probably, but there is scarcely a state in the 
West in which the State Normal school does 
not have a much nobler plant and equipment 
than have half the colleges of the state, and 
those heads are always “presidents.” 

Does some college man say that the scholar- 
ship of the college, however weak in equipment, 
is always higher than in the normal schools? 

Probably, but he has in mind _ traditional 
scholarship» nd ‘scholastic artificiality. The 
State Normal schools, especially in the West, 
are many laps ahead of some of the colleges in 
the twentieth century knowledge, power, and 
virility. Is there any argument for the retention 
of the designation of principal for the head of a 
State Normal school except the deadest kind of 





petrified tradition or reverential awe for pro- 
vincialism? 

We yield to no one in admiration for our 
grandfathers. That it a worthy sentiment, but our 
energies and aspirations should be devoted to 
our grandchildren. 

-The State Normal school needs the dignity 
of a president. 
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NEWARK IN NEWARK 

All the courses of study which come to our 
desk interest us. One came recently which is so 
interesting and suggestive that our readers 
should know about it: “Newark in the Public 
Schools of Newark,” a book of some 200 pages, 
prepared by Assistant Superintendent J. Wilmer 
Kennedy, and published by the board of educa- 
tion. 

Newark has been studied in the schools of 
Newark for several years. It now occupies a 
prominent place in the curriculum. The import- 
ant place given it is due to the rapid growth 
among the citizens in recent years of interest in 
the city’s welfare, beauty, and _ healthfulness, 
Citizens have brought to pass great improve- 
ments in the water system, parks, hospitals, 
library, court house, city hall, shade trees, 
museums, streets, police and fire departments, 
and schools. They felt that the school children 
should know about these improvements so that 
they might appreciate them. The public library 
about seven years ago began to collect books, 
pamphlets, clippings, and pictures that might be 
used in studying Newark. These it lent to chil- 
dren and teachers. Mr. Urquhart wrote a his- 
tory of the city, at the request of library, which 
is used in the schools. Thousands of children 
and many parents visit the annual exhibitions 
of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, pictures, and 
relics having to do with Newark’s history, insti- 
tutions, and industries. 

Mr. Kennedy’s course of study outlines in 
detail work in local geography; civic hygiene 
and civics, which includes “Sanitation of the 
School,” “Experience of Other Cities in Cleaning 
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Streets,” and “Labor of Women and Children” ; 
“Government as an Organized Community 
Action,” “Billboard Nuisance,’ “Noise in the 
Cities and Our Noise-Fests on the Fourth of 
uly,” “Juvenile Courts and the Trial of Crimi- 
nals,” “Milk Supply and the Slaughter of Inno- 
cents,” “What Taxes Do,” and “Newark City 
Government” ; biography, which includes sketches 
of the lives of men and women who have been a 
credit to Newark; local history; and local litera- 
ture. 

Is there anything impractical or unimportant 
in such a course for every city? Is there any 
time when it is easier to arouse civic enthusiasm 
than when our citizens are growing and being 
educated along other lines? Are not other sub- 
jects in the curriculum made more valuable, more 
impressive, more easily understood and more at- 
tractive when concrete illustrations for them are 
found in one’s own city? 

Let us have more of this healthful patriotism 
and let us see to it that a city is not without 
honor among its own children. 


~~. A>.0+-4+O+ 
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SLOGAN CONTEST 


Warren County, Ohio, is starting a kind of 
contest that has limitless possibilities. 

It is a “Slogan Contest.” 

The term slogan has retired for all time the 
term “gems,” for which all must be grateful. 

A slogan makes for manliness and womanli- 
ness, for character and culture, for patriotism 
and religion, while memory gems were aimless. 

The Tomato Club girls have a noble slogan, 
which tends to arouse every member to keen 
activity. It is “Make the best better.” 

Every child of ten years or upward should 
have slogans of his own choosing. They may be 
of various kinds. In a school year it is easy to 
have six or more slogans learned, and used often 
enough to be a part of the children’s lives. 

Warren County, Ohio—Lebanon, county seat— 
is to have selected, memorized, and used fre- 
quently :-— 

Fable slogans, 

Motto slogans. 

Proverb slogans. 

Scripture slogans. 

Poem slogans. 

The contest is to be first between individuals 
of the school to see:— 

Who gets the best assortment. 

Who gets them first. 

Who learns them most perfectly. 

Who recites them most effectively. 

There should be prizes for each of these four 
phases of the local contest. 

Have a public recital of these slogans. Charge 
an admission fee of five or ten cents. Of course 
you will charge ten cents if the community stand 
for it. 

Every cent of receipts will go to the children 
in prizes sooner or later. 

The prizes should be books or magazine sub- 
Seriptions, the actual amount to be determined 
by the proceeds. 

If the Warren County idea can be nationalized 
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it will mean more for the spread of good litera- 
ture, and for the inspiration of good literature, 


than anything that has been introduced in a long 
time. 
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MISSISSIPPI NORMAL SCHOOL 


The first State Normal school ever ‘opened in 
Mississippi began its career this September. 
It is the only state institution in Southetn 
Mississippi, and this part of the state is now 
becoming equal to any section of the United 
States. 

The township, city, and wealthy individuals 
raised $250,000 in cash for the school. 

The acreage of the campus and grounds is 
840, which breaks all records for a normal 
school, and few colleges or universities equal it. 

The school building proper is 60 feet by 200, 
and there are dormitories for gentlemen and 
ladies, 50 feet by 180 feet. each. 

The state has 30,000 white people of normal 
school and college age, and fewer than 8,000 are 
in colleges. The president of the State Normal 
school, Joseph Cook, is fully and aggressively 
progressive, and no normal school in America 
will offer a more attractive course for all young 
people than will this institution. 

The two-years’ course will lead to a teachers’ 
license, while the four-years’ course leads to a 
high standard professional diploma. 

Mr. Cook says: “Whatever we want in the 
state we must put into the schools, and what- 
ever we want in the schools the state must put 
into its normal school.” 

Mr. Cook says: “The schools must teach 
farming that will pay, and farming life that is 
enjoyable.” He says: “The school must teach 
children so that as men and women they will 
make the best of homes.” “The school must so 
teach children in civics that rural, village, city, 
state, and national life will be physically, socially, 
civically, industrially, and morally desirable.” 
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MR. AMOS M. KELLOGG 


For many years one of the prominent men in 
educational activity was Amos M. Kellogg, editor 
and publisher of the New York School Journal, 
but of late he has dropped out of public activities, 
but it is delightful to know that at eighty years 
of age he is pleasantly and quietly living in good 
health at New Rochelle, N. Y., with his youngest 
daughter, Mrs. Amy L. Barrington. 

He edited the New York School Journal, 
Teachers’ ‘Institute, and Educational Founda- 
tions for thirty years, writing also several edu- 
cational treatises. His “School Management” 
was adopted by the educational department of 
Brazil, also translated into Japanese. 

Mr. Kellogg’s educational activities began in 
rural New York in 1850, at eighteen years of 
age, and on a salary of $11 a month, having the 
memorable experience of “boarding round.” 
Later he graduated from the State Normal 
school, where he remained in charge of the 
practice school for twenty years, until he re- 
signed to establish the educational papers with 
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which he was identified for thirty years. Those 
were years of great stress and strain in the edu- 
cational world. He associated with him in 
editorial work Dr. Jerome Allen, and _ later 
Ossian Lang. Mr. Kellogg will be best remem- 
bered for his noble work in promoting the ideas 
and ideals of the late Colonel Francis W. Parker, 
_ both editorially and through the publication of 
his books. 

A new generation is largely occupying the 
educational field, but it must not be allowed to 
go forward in its work wholly ignorant of so 
devoted and able a champion of progressive 
ideas and leaders in the last quarter of the last 
century. 
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SERCOMBE’S “MIND GYMNASIUM” 


Parker H. Sercombe of Chicago has the 
courage of his convictions, and issues an open 
challenge to any one to break down any one 
of the following ten claims for his “mind gym- 
nasium” :— 

“The final success of many inventions that 
were otherwise failures has frequently resulted 
from some simple variation of mechanism; and 
my proposal, while but a slight departure from 
the usual viewpoint and method of thought, (1) 
enlarges the intellectual horizon; (2) increases 
the capacity of the mind many fold; (3) greatly 
economizes the time of teachers and pupils; (4) 
enables the mind to enter new areas of knowl- 
edge; (5) insures orderly and systematic think- 
ing; (6) holds the mind within its natural limita- 
tions, inculeating a true sense of proportion; (7) 
develops integrity of ‘thought, thus eliminating 
the spirit of graft and privilege; (8) discloses 
truths as decrees of law instead of mere opinions 
and beliefs; (9%) provides an infallible objective 
standard by which to verify every conclusion, in 
place of the customary unstable subjective cri- 
terion; (10) supplies the sound solution of many 
problems without the vast expense and years of 
time experimenting, gathering ‘data,’ etc., and 
all without offending the sensibilities of tradi- 
tional doctrinaires.” 

No one is more heroic in his claims, and tra- 
ditionalists are liable to be more than skeptical as 
to his claims, but he asks no one to accept them 
with a demonstration that satisfies. We are all 
ready to agree on this, that there is no greater 
need in ‘the schools to-day than to know how to 
teach how to use the mind efficiently. 
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STAGING *“‘MILES STANDISH” 


One of the ‘prettiest school plays we ever saw 
staged was by the seventh grade pupils of the 
training school of the State Normal school at 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Every child made his own interpretation and 
adaptation of his part. He entered into it as 
he read the poem, and he became the character 
he represented. 

The children as a whole, with the least 
possible direction from the teacher, made up the 
dress of each character. 

Of course they studied pictures of Puritan 
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days. They read much about the doings of those 
early days in the colony. They learned more 
history, with the sidelights of social and domestic 
life, than they would ever have known otherwise. 
The acting was delightful in every respect. 

The introduction of the marriage ceremony, 
clipped at the vital point, was an original feature 
that captured the audience. 

GOVERNMENT FOLLY 

Another stupendous governmental folly is pro- 
posed—a revision of the patent laws by Congress. 
This is‘one of a multitude of schemes for the up- 
setting of business in the interest, apparently, of 
private schemes. No feature of American in- 
dustry rests so completely upon any one phase of 
law as do those that have to do with patents. A 
change in tariff laws is a mere bubble in in- 
dustrial danger as compared with the mischief that 
would be wrought industrially by any wholesale 
tampering with the patent laws. We have no 
interest, directly or indirectly, with patents or their 
application, but in common with all other people 
we are interested in the continuance of industrial 
success. Give us a rest, O Congress! 


_ F-00000 Ct 








One of the planks of the Socialist party on 
which Eugene Debs stands as presidential candi- 
date reads: “The enactment of further measures 
for general education, and particularly for voca- 
tional education in useful pursuits. The Bureau 
of Education to be made a department.” 


A bigger man is handling the locomotive and 
watching the headlight than he who stands on 
the rear platform with a red lantern. The tail- 
ender is only serviceable when the train is stand- 
ing still or going too slow for some other train. 


Summer trade schools were conducted this 
year in Worcester, Mass., Manchester, New 
Britain, and Bridgeport, Conn., and Newark, N. J. 


Attacks on the public schools are so quickly 
discounted that they do no harm. It is much 
like a crusade against the use of pure water. 


We shall make greater headway if we go with 
the sun than if we try to go back to the 
sunrise that has passed. 


New York city still leads. 
Superintendent Maxwell has 
$12,000. 


The salary of 
been raised to 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


Ohio is made all over educationally by the new 
constitution with its forty-one amendments. 


School men do well to keep cool politically 
until after November 5. 


Nature needs education, for without it degenera- 
tion is inevitable. 


Wage war on artificiality in all things educa- 
tional. 


Keep step professionally. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE’S INVESTIGATION. 

The investigation of campaign contributions 
and expenditures, by the Senate Committee, 
opened at Washington September 30, and is 
likely to continue through October, and perhaps 
through November. A large number of witnesses 
have been invited to appear before the committee, 
who will be heard under oath. The most im- 
portant development of the early stages of the 
inquiry was the introduction of a receipt to the 
late Edward H. Harriman for a contribution of 
$50,000 to the Republican campaign fund of 1904. 
This was a part of the fund of $240,000 which Mr. 
Harriman raised that year, a few days before the 
election. Mr. Roosevelt has always declared that 
the money which Mr. Harriman raised was a 
contribution to the New York Republican cam- 
paign, and not to the National Committee. In 
itself, the distinction is not very important, since 
whatever promoted Republican success in New 
York would have furthered also Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidacy for the presidency. But the controversy 
over the point lends importance to the fact that 
the receipt for Mr. Harriman’s contribution was 
signed by Mr. Bliss, treasurer of the National 
Republican Committee. 


FLINN ON THE STAND. 


Contractor Flinn of Pennsylvania, the heaviest 
financial backer and the chief political manager 
of the Roosevelt campaign in his state, was the 
star witness of the second day’s hearing. He ad- 
mitted that he shad personally contributed 
$144,308.79 to the Roosevelt campaign this year, 
all but $4,441.30 of which was spent in the fight 
.in Pennsylvania. Amid smiles and audible 
laughter, which ran around the crowded room, he 
explained his generosity yon the ground that he 
wanted to see a strict Corrupt Practices Act 
enacted in his state, and other improvements in 
political conditions. He also for the first time 
admitted the genuineness of the notorious contract 
which he framed some years ago, providing for an 
equal division with Senator Quay of the patronage 
and legislative influence of Western Pennsylvania, 
and explained that he meant it as a “gold brick” 
for Senator Quay. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S TESTIMONY. 

There was nothing very new or startling in the 
testimony which Mr. Roosevelt gave on Friday. 
Mr. Roosevelt kept himself under unusual self- 
control, and his attitude toward the committee was 
respectful. Perhaps the most interesting point in 
his testimony was his admission that he knew that 
the late Henry H. Rogers of the Standard Oil 
Company had contributed to the campaign fund 
of 1904—though he did not know this until after 
the campaign was over; and his explanation that 
the reason that Mr. Bliss, the treasurer of the 
National Republican Committee, did not return the 
contribution was that he knew that Mr. Rogers 
was connected with a good many concerns besides 





the Standard Oil, and therefore he did not feel that 
the money came from the Standard Oil trust. It 
is not likely that the explanation will satisfy Mr. 
Roosevelt’s critics. Mr. Roosevelt denied that he 
had asked Mr. Harriman to raise money for the 
1904 campaign, or that he knew of Mr. Morgan’s 
contribution prior to Mr. Morgan’s testimony 
before the committee relating to his $150,000 gift. 
He expressed surprise at Mr. Morgan’s disclosure 
of the contribution, and said that Mr. Morgan had 
never asked him for a single favor. Admitting 
that he knew that corporations were helping his 
campaign with money in 1904, and that he had 
set no limit to the amount of their contributions, 
he declared that no gift from a corporation could 
or did secure any favors from his administration. 


MORE RIOTING AT LAWRENCE. 


The Industrial Workers of the World chose the 
day before that fixed for the trial of their leader, 
Ettor, and his two associates, on the charge of 
murder, for a parade, and the day following for a 
“demonstration strike,” and on both days there 
was fierce rioting, in which a number of people 
were beaten or stabbed, and several shot, though 
none were killed. The Lawrence rioters were re- 
enforced by large delegations from Haverhill and 
elsewhere, and there were riotous demonstrations 
also at Lynn. At Lawrence, non-striking mill 
operatives, women as well as men, were attacked 
by the rioters and beaten and clubbed. The police 
held their ground well, and were well handled. 
Nothing but their courage and determination kept 
the mob under. One pretence for the demonstra- 
tion was the delay of the authorities in bringing 
Ettor and his associates to trial. But the fact is 
that the prosecution was ready to go on last 
spring, and the delay was solely at the request of 
the counsel for the defence. 


“NO GOD, NO MASTER.” 

No delusions should be entertained regarding 
these Industrial Workers of the World. They are 
anarchists pure and simple. The end which they 
have in view is not the righting of any particular 
wrongs of working men, but the complete over- 
throw of law and government. It is society itself 
against which they are fighting. One of the 
mottoes upon the banners which they carried in 
the Lawrence parade compresses into four words 
the cardinal principle of their organization,—“No 
God, No Master.” Speakers at the Lawrence 
meetings openly declared that, if the trial of their 
leaders in the court at Salem ended in a verdict 
of guilty against them or against any of them, the 
Industrial Workers of the World would march to 
Salem, storm the jail, and rescue the prisoners. 
There is little reason to doubt that they will make 
the attempt; but, with this plain warning of what 
is contemplated, the authorities doubtless will be 
prepared to repress the threatened revolt. 


[Continued op page 390,) 
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WOMAN AND UNIVERSAL ARBITRATION 


MRS. F. R. HOUGHAN 
Denver, Colo. 

To those who have not observed the signs of the 
times, the federation of the world will no doubt seem a 
chimerical proposition, nevertheless this 
slowly but surely being solved. 

All reforms have their conceptions in the growth of 
ideals, and the modern ideal has been of an irresistible 
and inevitable character. 

The masses of people not only of our country, but of 
the world, desire peace. Men and nations are learning 
that war settles no disputes, but rather implants seeds 
of hatred and animosity, and that all international fric- 
tion can and should be settled by arbitration. 

Nothing is more important than that men and women 
shall think aright, and that the rising generation shall 
be wisely instructed upon the international issues of 
the times. 

Hon. Andrew D. White says: “We want to work this 
idea of arbitration into the very warp and woof of 
American thought,” and in no way can this be so well 
done as through the colleges and schools of the land, 
not by asking more of school time, but by giving a 
different tone and intensity to much of the work of the 
school. 

In 1905 eight colleges enrolled under the Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Movement. The work 
has so steadily grown that eventually the universities 
and colleges of all the states will enroll in this cause. 

Among the encouraging educational movements that 
have been instituted in our country are the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association, the Cosmopolitan Clubs, 
World Peace Foundation, the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, the International’ School of Peace, as 
well as similar organizations in other countries, num- 
bering their thousands of active workers, each pledging 
himself to promote the interests of international peace 
and friendship, or brotherly fellowship. 

The meeting of the International Peace Congress in 
Rome this fall will be productive of results far reach- 
ing in interest and intensity. The friends of peace 
from the various ‘countries, so foreign in customs and 
aims, but one in their interests for universal peace, will 
be brought into warm personal touch and effective co- 
operation. 


problem 1s 


During the past decade, and particularly during the 
past year, the growth of good will and international 
understanding has been remarkable. The establishing 
of peace through justice and international friendship 
points a significant finger to universal arbitration, to 
the federation of the world. 

The anti-war sentiment has grown to colossal pro- 
portions in our country, and this sentiment may be so 
crystallized into a commanding and irresistible force 
that the cry of war will be forever silenced in our land, 
and the national enthusiasm may be so aroused as to 
become world-wide in its results 

In the near future the world’s greatest commercial 
gateway will be opened to the commerce of the 
While the United States may deem it advisable to for 


seas. 


tify this canal as a safeguard to peace, what grander 
work awaits the women of our country, a work in 
which all may join hands, than in the securing of a co- 


lossal statue of Peace at the entrance of the Panama 
canal? 
The women of America may through concerted ac- 


tion aid in this great movement, and the time is ripe 
for action. 

The women of the race are naturally the world’s 
peacemakers, for upon them falls most heavily the tet 
rible results of war 

As an example of what women have done in aid of a 
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grand peace movement we have but to look to the two 
South American republics, Chili and Argentina, which 
settled their boundary disputes of seventy years’ stand- 
ing through arbitration, and “led by their motherly 
women, they erected the statue of Christ moulded 
from their cannon, on their Andean boundary. 

“Thus their swords were literally beaten into the 
ploughshares of peace, the hatred and animosity which 
so long existed between these two nations has entirely 
disappeared, and in their place dwell harmony and 
good will.” 

A statue of Peace erected at the entrance of the 
Panama canal by our government would be a fitting 
memorial of the treaty inaugurated by the United 
States, which we are assured will soon be ratified by 
England, France, and other continental European 
powers. 


m~ a 


a 
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OHIO’S EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 
What Was Done and What Failed to Be Done 
[In response to a personal inquiry this personal let- 


ter came, and it is too important a statement not to be 
published. ] 





Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
September 13, 1912. 

My dear Dr. Winship: I worked hard: both in the con- 
vention and as chairman of the committee to place Ohio 
schools on an up-to-date basis, but fell far short of my 
aspirations, due entirely to small jealousies between dif- 
ferent grades of school men. This is what I endeavored 
to do:— 

1. Make the head of the schools of Ohio a consti- 
tutional officer, with commensurate powers. I took 
the position that the school department was next in 
importance to the governor and should be so rated, 
instead of leaving it a mere bureau of statistics, sub- 
ject to abolition by any future legislature. This was 
designed to take the department out of politics so that 
it would appeal to the best talent of the country in its 
freedom from party campaigns, and its tenure depend- 
ent upon service and efficiency. (This was accom- 
plished.) 

2. I wanted to create a state board, to be appointed 
by the governor, with the state superintendent as its 
secretary. (a) This board to have entire supervision 
of school matters in Ohio. The present method of 
grading the high schools is a farce, and as it is now 
controlled is little else than a political lever. The in- 
spectors should see no possible political advantage for 
any one in making this, that, or the other school the 
first, second, or third grade. (b) This board to have 
direction of a state fund to be created according to 
law. Also to have power to unify higher education in 
our state universities. 

Any one conversant with the state education in our 
higher institutions must see its waste and futility. 
Four state institutions, directed by four separate and 
independent boards, acting not in unison, but as rivals, 
with little thought of the larger welfare of the state, 
but confined to the domain of the individual college, 
will never place Ohio in rank with other states, and 
yet a policy of efficiency could be inaugurated to save 
waste, and each institution could be looked after by @ 
board with an eye single to the welfare of the state at 
large 

This much-needed provision I could not work into 
the constitution, but we have the power so that a legis- 
probably can reach that end. 
| (a) We also gave the legislature power to pro- 
de for a protective tax on coal, oil, and gas. - Also 
sources to 


lature 


out of these 
fund in addition to that now al- 
(b) This provision was also to im 


to reforest lands, and 


waste 
provide lor a school 


ready proyided for 
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clude the power of the state to utilize the water power 
of any stream that would furnish the needed power for 
industrial purposes. (The above was successful.) _ 
4. I also made an effort to give power to the legis- 
lature to provide for old-age pension for teachers, but 
of course this met with fatal and successful opposition. 
5. , However, we did extend constitutional sanction 
for a minimum wage, which, of course, makes the mini- 
mum salary law principle a constitutional right. 
I am very truly, 
S. D. Fess. 


THE HALLOWE'EN MYSTERY 


[Continued from page 377.) 








among themselves. Then the fairies, who are 
little girls, step forward with their magic wands 
and they touch the hump, which immediately dis- 
appears. (The hump can be made by rolling up 
any soft material and placing it under the coat. 
A wee little brownie, who takes a position unseen 
back of the fairies, pulls‘out the hump while the 
wands are moving slowly up and down. This 
can be done so craftily that not one person in the 
audience can detect the disappearance of the 
hump.) ‘ 

Then the brownie leader whistles and they all 
seek again their formter hiding places. They 
watch with big rolling eyes the Little Hunch- 
back, who finally stretches himself, arises slowly, 
and rubs his eyes, saying :— 

“Why! I’ve been asleep! Where am I? Oh, 
I know! I came out here in the woods to see if 
I could find the brownies! (feels of his back). 
Oh, my hump is gone! The fairies and brownies 
have taken it off! (jumps up and down, showing 
much joy). God bless the little people!” (Then 
he skips off the stage.) 

After his exit the fairies and brownies jump up 
on the stage again and form a line as seen in the 
picture. They repeat in concert “Little 


Orphan Annie,” by James Whitcomb Riley. Then 
they quickly make their exit. 
MAKING OF THE COSTUMES. 

The brownies are dressed in pointed caps, belts, 
and shoes, which are made of brown and yellow 
The caps are made of two triangular 
two 


cambric. 


pieces.of brown cambric, alternated with 






Pattern for cap. 
Cut two pieces 





Pattern for shoe. 
inches te tip. 5 inches to ankle. 
5 inches for opening. 


914 inches wide. 6%4 pieces from yellow 


cambric. Sew to- 
gether. 
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yellow pieces, and sewed together with a small 
bell at the end. After the cap is finished, it is 
stuffed with paper to give the pointed effect. 

The small triangular pieces that are left in the 
cutting of the caps are sewed on the belt, and 
they dangle from the waist with bells attached. 

The pointed shoe is made of the brown cambric 
with a bell attached to the tip. It is tied on the 
foot with a string around the ankle. The end 
of the shoe is stuffed with paper. 

The fairies are dressed in white, with yellow, 
blue, and pink crepe sashes which extend from the 
left shoulder to the right side. The child having: 
a pink sash wears a pink bow on the hair, etc. 

The crowns are made of card-board and’ 
covered with gilt paper and pinned around the 
head, 

The wands are sash curtain fixtures, with gilt 
stars fastened at the ends of the fixtures, and they 
are obtained at the five and ten cent store. 

The costumes are inexpensive and pretty. The 
children delight in making them during the hand- 
work period, which proves instructive as well as 
ornamental, The jack-o’-lanterns along the front 
of the stage and the witch posters that are seen 


in the rear of the stage were also made by the 
children, 
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BOY SCOUT SIGNALS 


WIG-WAG OR’ MYER CODE. 
Position: Face receiving person. Hold flag vertically. 


Motions: Right (90 degrees)-1. Left-2. Front-3. 
ALPHABET. 
OO BERETS 3 WARS. * Be SPR 212 
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Star, full size. To be attached to 
the end of the rod for the wand. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN SCHOOL. By Jane 
Brownlee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth, 268 pp. Price, $1.00. 

“While the teaching of religion is debarred from the 
public schools, the door is not closed against the reli- 
gious teacher,” says Miss Brownlee in the introduction 
to “Character Building in School.” Miss Brownlee has 
shown by her own teaching that the public schools can 
send out children of sound Christian character. She 
shows in this book that it is possible to present great 
truths so simply that little children may comprehend 
them. “They may be taught the meaning of character; 
that the purpose of life is character building; that this 
work goes on slowly day by gay; and that the daily ma- 
terials used are the daily happenings in home and 
school. The method of instruction is so clearly out- 
lined that any teacher can use it, and it is not necessary 
to get a.specially-revised program to introduce this in- 
struction. A teacher can find a few minutes every day 
for giving one of the little suggestions for character 
building. The ‘analogy of the mind and body as ser- 
vants assisting the soul is typical of the ingenious way 
she has presented the truths so pleasantly and clearly 
that no child can fail to grasp them whether he wishes 
to or not. Through examples from daily life the vir- 
tues, kindness,, self-control, obedience, industrious 
work, cleanliness of body as‘well as of mind, truthful- 
ness, and loyalty are taken up. 

It is a great help for teachers to have this book of 
practical suggestion drawn from such experience as we 
all know Miss Brownlee to have had. 

A PRACTICE BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. By Har- 
riet E. Sharpe. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Paper cover. 88 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

For the smallest price ever, here is a book full to the 
brim of all sorts of sensible and interesting practice 
in grade two and for review practice in grade three. 
Teachers are sure to give it a hearty welcome. The 
lessons are so arranged that they may be used either 
as dictation or assigned as seat work. The directions 
have been made so clear and simple that the child can 
easily understand them. Its large type and its clear, 
open page with wide spacing prevent eye-strain; the 
flexible binding makes it easy to handle. The book is 
based on the idea that practice in number work should 
always be at the seat, from a printed page or written 
sheet, and never from a blackboard. The work in- 
cludes counting, finding pages, the fundamental opera- 
tions, the forty-five‘ primary combinations in addition, 
multiplication tables through twenty-four, very simple 
work in fractions, Roman numbers, and writing the 
names of numbers. Special attention is given to the 
operations that most children find difficult, such as the 
addition of sevens, eights, and nines. One of the in- 
teresting features of the book is the grouping of sim- 
ple problems under topics that children are interested 
in—such as “The Doll's Party,” “Fourth of July,” 
“Marbles,” “The Newsboys.” 


THE TRAINING” OF CHILDREN. A Book for 
Young Teachers. By John Wirt Dinsmore, proles- 





sor of pedagogy and dean of the normal school, 
Berea College, Kentucky. New _ York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, $1.0). 


Professor Dinsmore knows how to help young teach- 
ers, as he showed well in his earlier book, ‘““Teaching a 
District School.” In “The Training of Children” he 
gives the teachers a fine working knowledge of practi- 
cal psychology ‘in simple language. Many young 
teachers in country schools who have had no advanced 
training are nevertheless not lacking in intelligence. 
They have the ability to understand any available 
knowledge that is not expressed in terms with which 
they are unfamiliar. Professor Dinsmore gives them 
here a clear statement of the psychology of childhood 
both prior to and during school life. 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS. For Purposes of 
General Education. By Riborg Mann. New 
York: The ‘Macmillan Company. Cloth. 304 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This treatise on the teaching of physics by 
Mann maintains the high standard of the Teachers’ 
Professional Library, edited by President Butler of 
Columbia. “The Teaching of Physics” is divided into 
three parts. He first traces the development of the 
present situation, with an especially good chapter on 


Professor 
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textbooks, old and new. Part iI seeks to define the 
possibilities of physics as a means of general education, 
In the third part the author gives hints at practical 
applications without giving any specific directions as to 
method, which would be directly opposed to the prin- 
ciple of freedom in physics teaching which he lays down 
throughout. While he finds grievous errors in some 
of the current methods, no teacher need feel disturbed. 
The book gives only the most wholesome sort of 
criticism and suggestion. 


COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. Fy Charles Lane Hanson. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. 377 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

The author's “English Composition,” although used 
for two-year courses in some schools, is generally con- 
sidered a first-year book. The present volume pro- 
vides an abundance of material for the first and the 
second year of any high school. From cover to cover 
the book emphasizes the practical value, the human: 
value, and the cultural value of composition work. 
Among other helps there are correct sentences for 
study and, if desired, for dictation; correct and incor- 
rect sentences for criticism and revision} a thorough 
drill in grammar; and definite assistance for the pupil 
in criticising and correcting his own work and the work 
of others. 


TWO YEARS’ 


PUPIL’S NOTEBOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By Francis A. Smith, Girls’ 
high school, Boston, in consultation with Albert Perry 
Walker, late head master, Girls high school, Boston. 
New York: American Book Company. Paper. 142 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This Notebook is so planned that it will give the 
pupil a better understanding of English history, a clearer 
idea of the relative importance of events, than will the 
use of a textbook alone. The Study Outline is a skele- 
ton of topics, with indications of subdivisions and blank 
spaces in which the student must insert the necessary 
facts that will complete the outline. At frequent inter- 
vals special topics are provided which are to be filled 
out similarly with notes resulting from the pupil’s out- 
side reading. The chronological table, which may be 
used in a general review, will be of assistance in gaining 
perspective. Fourteen outline maps are provided which 
are to be filled in with the essential geographical data. 





BLUE BONNET’S RANCH PARTY. A_ Sequel. to 
“A Texas Blue Bonnet.” By Caroline Elliott Jacobs 
and Edyth Ellerbeck Read. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. Cloth. 305 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Here is the best portrayal of social cross-fertilization 
in American literature. A girl born and reared in the 
abandon of a Texas ranch goes to Boston, and nature, 
robust and reckless, receives the fertilization of culture 
and refinement, and the cactus of the plains is spineless 
without sacrificing the beauty of bloom. As she ‘returns 
to ranch life, a new social creation, she takes with her 
a young woman born and reared amid all that is con- 
ventional and traditional in a city of social graces and 
civic ideals, and these socially sensitive and artistically 
charming characteristics receive the fertilization of the 
noble personal freedom, the’ joyous social independ- 
ence of the carefree life of a Texas ranch, and the timid, 
artificial young woman will return to Boston society, a 
new creation, socially defiant, fearless, open-hearted. 
Never before have we seen so clearly demonstrated the 
truth that the traditional and the artificial are, at their 
best, merely recessive factors in human nature, that real 
dominance lies in tthe sincerity, genuineness, and’ free- 
dom of social and domestic simplicity, and that in this 
social cross-fertilization the same results are secured 
whether the fertilizing power is of the Texas ranch or 
the Boston drawing-room. Mrs. Edyth  Ellerbeck 
Read, the author, who is by inheritance the embodiment 
of refinement and culture, went to live among the cow- 
boys and the cattle of the plains to write the story, 
which is, therefore, technically exact in every etching 
of the life of the ranch as well as of the city. The 
story itself is so bewitching that one little realizes that 
he is taking a notable course in sociology’ and __ civi¢e 
eugenics while revelling in a first-class love story 


THE BOYS’ PARKMAN. 


Selections compiled by 


Louise S. Hasbrouck, with a life of Parkman and 
notes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Hlus- 
trated. 187 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 


In making these selections from Parkman Miss 
Hasbrouck has chosen some of the best passages in 
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from a literary standpoint and selections which are 
bound to thrill boys, “La Salle,” “The Fall of Quebec,” 
and “The Siege of Detroit” among others. And the 
editor has also striven to choose selections which would 
ive the boys a general survey of French, English, and 
Sanish colonial history in the North and Middle West. 


TOYS AND TOYMAKING. By George F. Johnson, 
Inspector of Handwork, Liverpool Education com- 
mittee. London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Cloth. [Illustrated by diagrams. 160 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Johnson has directed some excellent constructive 
work in Liverpool schools, especially with match stales 
and veneer. In “Toys and Toymaking” he sets forth a 
great many of these exercises, which hold the attention 
of children so readily. The materials employed are all 
of a simple and suitable nature. The book should be 
usable for those directirig both home occupation and 
school handiwork for children. 


GREYHOUND FANNY. By Martha Morley Stew- 


art. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Illus- 
trated. 190 pp. 
This delightful story of a lovable dog will appeal 


strongly to children. They will learn how dumb ani- 
mals appreciate kindness from human _ beings. As 
boys and girls hear “Greyhound Fanny” tell the inter- 
esting tale about herself, now glad, now pathetic, it 
will hold their attention. Mrs. Stewart has written a 
useful book for supplementary reading in schools which 
will teach a great humane lesson. 





PLUCK ON THE LONG TRAIL; OR, BOY 
SCOUTS IN THE ROCKIES. By Edwin L, Sabin. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 321 pp. Price, $1.25. 


An attractive boys’ book, free from sensational fea- 
tures, but full of incident from cover to cover, and 
written in breezy narrative style, is found in this story 
of scouting in the wilds of the Rockies. Boy | Scouts 
used to woodcraft as practiced in the East can here 
learn how Rocky mountain camping, packing, and trail- 
ing involve quite a different set of problems for the 
Scout to solve. Mr. Sabin has had a wide practical ex- 
perience in just the country dealt with, and he evidently 
revels in the free, active life of the mountains. He is 
also well grounded in Scout principles and lore. 
BUDDIE AT GRAY BUTTES CAMP. By _ Anna 

Chapin Ray, author of the Teddy Books, the Sydney 


Books, etc. Illustrations from drawings by Harriett 
Roosevelt Richards. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Crown 8vo. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is the second of the “Buddie Books,” and a 


story that will be heartily welcomed by the numerous 
boys and girls who have already made the acquaintance 
of Buddie, his dog, Ebenezer, his girl chum, Teresa 
Hamilton, all of whom, as well as Buddie’s father, his 
Aunt Julia, and his friend, Chubby Neal, figure in it. 
This volume tells what pccurred in the summer vaca- 
tion at Gray Buttes camp, Aunt Julia’s new home. 
Among the main incidents are a railroad wreck on the 
way out, a timber wolf hunt, three days camping out 
in the wilderness, and a canoe trip. The characters are 
natural, earnest, and the story is full of the best sort 
of entertainment. The book is advertised for boys 
from ten to fifteen, but will be widely read by those of 
larger growth. 


THE GIRLS OF 





FRIENDLY TERRACE; OR, 


PEGGY RAYMOND’S SUCCESS. By Harriet 
Lummis Smith. Illustrated by John Goss. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 347 pp. 


Another popular book that will gladden the hearts 
of many girl readers because of its charm and air of 
comradeship. In reality it is a very interesting group 
of girls who live on Friendly terrace, and their good 
times and other times are graphically related by the 
author. It 





shows a sympathetic knowledge of girl 
character. 
LAME AND LOVELY. By Frank Crane. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. Cloth. 215 pp. Price, $1.00. 


In these forty odd more or less connected chapters 
Mr. Crane sets forth his views on man’s religious na- 
ture in what he calls essays on religion for modern 
minds. He starts off asserting the truth that the hu- 
man race is “incurably religious,” and he adds that we 
are more religious to-day than were the Puritans, the 
Crusaders, or the mediaeval ascetics. If we don’t be- 
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lieve this we don’t understand what religion is. And 
Mr. Crane goes on to tell what it is in his usual piquant 
phrases. : 


YULE-TIDE CHEER. Edited by Edward A. Bryant. 
New York: Thomas Y. Growell Company. Cloth. 
309 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

“Yule-Tide Cheer” is a collection of nearly two huf- 
dred complete poems pertaining to the holiday season, 
as well as extracts from several other poems too long 
to be included as a whole. It is suitably classified into 
poems. in anticipation of Christmas, Christmas hymns, 
carols, and poems for New Year's. The volume has 
been brought out in unusually attractive style. 


—_——- = 
ores 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Yuletide Cheer.” Edited by B. A. Bryant. Price, $1.00. New 
York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

“The Child’s Day.” By Woods Hutchinson. Price, 40 cents. 
Boston: Houghton Miffilln Company. 

“Questions on Shak ‘es Merchant of Venice.” By A. H. 
Tolman. Price, 17 cents. “Questions on the nee .’ By A. H. 
Tolman. Price, 17 cents. Chicago: University of Ch Press. 

“Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land.” By J.C. Sindelar. Price, 40 
cents. Chicage: Beckley -Cardy Company. 

“Daily Lesson Plans.” By W.L. Hervey and Meivia Hix. Price, 
75 cents.——“ Introduction to Experimen Education.” By R. R. 
Rusk. Price, $1.40. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Industrial Drawi for Girls.” By Edith Cary Hammond. 
Price. $1.50. New York: Redfield Brothers. 

‘Durell’s Elementaty Arithmetic.” By Fletcher Durell and 
Elizabeth Hall._——‘“Durell’s Advanced Arithmetic.’’ }~ Fletcher 
Durell and Elizabeth Hall. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Correlations of Mental Abilities.” By Benjamin R. Simpson. 
Price, $1.00..—‘*Admission to College by Certificate.”’ By J.-L. 
Henderson. Price, $1.50. “Two Ty of Rural Schools.” B 
Ernest Burnham. Price, $1.50. New York: Columbia University. 

“Introduction to Browning.” By Ella B. Hallock. Price, 75 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Ccegene. 

rice, 60 cents. —*‘The 





“Indian Sketches.” By C. 8S. Hulst. 
Calculus.” By E. W. Davis and W. C. Brenke. Price, $2.00. New 


York: Lou ns, Green & Co. 

“Folk ' of East and West.” By J. H. Cox. Price, $140—— 
‘“‘A Manual of Shoemaking.” By W. H. . Price, $1.50 —— 
“The Young Crusaders at Washington.” By George P. Atwater. 
Price, $1.59.——‘‘Dave Morrell’s Battery.” By Hollis poe G 
Price, $1.25._—‘‘Mother West Wind's Animal Friends.’’ By T. 


“ Price, $1.00.——*‘Henley’s American Captains.”” By F. 
E. Channon. Price, $1.50.——“‘Ned Brewster's Year in the Big 
Woods.” By C. J. Hawkins. Price, $1.20.—‘‘Donald Kirk, the 
Morning Record Copy wer By E. M. Wolley. Price, $1.20. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 

“Pitman’s Commercial French Grammar.”’ By F. W. M. Draper. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Reed and Bamboo.” By John Stuart Thompson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 





(Just Published) 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 
BOOK II 


By SARA R. O'BRIEN 


Teacher in the Day and Evening Schools of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


70 cents, net. Postpaid 


The extraordinary success of Miss O'Brien's 
first book of ‘‘ English for Foreigners’’ has led 
to the preparation of this second book. It is an 
ideal textbook for the purpose, giving both a 
thorough training in the use of the English 
language, anda series of lessons on civic institu- 
tions, the industries, and the history and geography 
of the country, needed by new citizens from foreign 
lands. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 10-12: Houston, Texas. In- 
auguration and dedication of 
William M. Rice Institute. En- 


dowment, $10,000,000. Dr. Edgar 
Odell Lovett, president. 
October 11-12. Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charles- 
ton. 


October 11-12: Northern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Ashland; 
president, Asa M. Royce. 


October 12: Annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Riverbank Court, Cambridge; 
secretary, Howard W. Poor, Read- 
ing. 

October 13: Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association, Worces- 
ter; secretary, Superintendent W. 

Sims, Saugus. 


October 15-17: Dedication of the 
New York State Education build- 
ing, Albany; Commissioner Draper. 


October 18: New Hampshire State’ 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter; president, Principal Harlan 
N. Bisbee, Exeter; secretary, Miss 
Elsie D. Fairbanks, Manchester. 


October 19: Annual meeting New 
England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Normal 
School, Salem, Mass.; president, 
Arthur J. Meredith, Philadelphia. 


October .23-25:.Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 23, 24, 25: North Dakota 
Educational Association, Grand 
Forks; president, Superintendent 
S. Henry Wolfe, Minot; secretary, 
Clyde R. Travis, Mayville. 


October 25: Hampden County, 
Mass., Association, Court Square 
theatre, Springfield. 


October 25: Annual meeting Ply- 
mouth County, Mass., Teachers’ 


Association, Brockton; president, 
Edgar H. Grout, East Bridge- 
water. 

October 25: Connecticut State 


Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Claude C. Russell, 
New Haven, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 24-26: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, George S. Wright, St. 
Albans. 


October 25: Hampshire County, 
Mass., Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton; president, Superin- 
—? Audubon L. Hardy, Am- 
erst. 


October 30, 31: Third annual Confer- 
ence on the Problem of the Excep- 
tional Child, under the auspices of 
the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 


tional Children, College of the City: 


of New York; president, Dr. A. 
Emil Schmitt, New York; presid- 
ing officer, Commissioner Claxton. 
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October 31-November 1, 2: Rhode 
Island Institute ‘of Instruction, 
Providence, R. I.; secretary, John 
F. Deering, Arctic. 


November 6-8: Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, 
president, E. L. Rouse. 


November 7-8: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; presi- 
dent, H. J. Waters, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. 


November 7-9: Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Columbus. 


State 
Omaha; 


November 7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans. La 


November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 
secretary, M. A. Bussewitz, Mil- 
waukee. , 


November 7-9: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines; _ secre- 
tary, O. E. Smith, Indianola. 


November 7, 8, 9: New Mexico 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
buquerque; president, W. A. 
Poore, Carlsbad; secretary, Ru- 
pert F. Asplund, Santa Fe. 


November 14-16: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 
president, Uel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 


secretary, M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 

November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 


Percy G. Bugbee, Normal schoo}, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 26-28: Colorado State 
Teachers’ Association, Denver; 
secretary, W. W. Remington, Den- 
ver. 


November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
retary. J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


November 28-30: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville, Ky.; 
secretary-treasurer, William  F. 
Feagin, Montgomery, Ala. 


November 29: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Boston; secretary, Walter V. Mc- 
Duffee, Springfield. 


December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana; secretary, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula; 
president, Principal Albert J. Rob- 
erts, Helena; secretary, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 
lantic City; president, George 
Morris, Bloomfield; secretary, 
Charles B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


26-28: Arkansas 
Association, 


State 
Little 


December 
Teachers’ 
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Rock; president, J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


December 26, 27, 28: Washington 
Educational Association, Everett; 
president, A. S. Barrows; secre- 
tary, O. C. Whitney, Tacoma. 


December 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harrisburg: president, J. G. Becht, 
Harrisburg. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of Iowa. 


December 26-29: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals, New York state, 
Syracuse; president, Francis R. 
Parker, Efmira. 


December 31-January 2: Florida 
Educational Association, Ocala. 


February 24-28: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Philadei- 
phia; president, Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ROCKLAND. Seldom have 
women’s clubs gone into the public 
school situation so far as did the 
Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
at its meeting this fall. The report 
of Mrs. J. Frank Rich of this city 
cormtains suggestions which schoot 
workers might read with profit. 


-_——— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


FRANKLIN. Franklin high: 
school opens this fall with an enroll- 
ment of 194 pupils, the largest en- 
rollment in the history of the school. 
Principal H. P. Swett enters upom 
his eighth year of service. The ele- 
mentary schools have an enrollment 
of over 500 pupils and eighteen 
teachers. Miss Estelle Clifford of 
Franklin is the newly-elected super- 
visor of music. 

W. H. Slayton has recently been 
re-elected superintendent of the 
*ranklin-Hill supervisory district at 
a salary of $1,600, the district paying 
traveling expenses. 





VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO. Bates’ E. 
Stover of Boston is the new super- 
intendent for the towns of Brattle- 
boro, Putney, Dummerston, and 
Vernon. Mr. Stover is a graduate 
of Brown University and Boston 
University law school. He has 
taught in Cambridge, and for two 


years was superintendent in the 
Philippines. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Twelve hundred Bos- 
ton teachers greeted Superintendent 
Dyer at a reception last Thursday 
tendered the superintendent by the 
Boston Teachers’ Club. 


CAMBRIDGE. Frederick Manly 
of this city, a writer and lecturer of 
exceptional ability and a gentleman 
well known in educational circles of 
the East and Middle West, died sud- 
denly at the summer home of his 
brother-in-law, C. C. Birchard, at 
Silver Lake, N. H., on August 20. 

NEWTON. Mrs. Blanche E. 
Hyde, for the last four years the ¢i- 
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ficient head of the household eco- 

omics department of the Technical 
high school, has accepted an edi- 
torial position with the Curtis Pub- 
listing Compai, Philadelphia. 

A series of practical talks on hy- 
giene for irls will be given this 
term by leading physicians of New- 
ton to the hygiene classes in the 
Technical high school. 

MALDEN. The opening of the 
school year finds the schools in very 
smooth running order here. The 
thigh school shows a registration of 
over a thousand in the four courses, 
—college preparatory, general, sci- 
entific, and commercial. The three- 
year commercial course fills a great 
need. In the mechanical drawing 
classes the boys are getting practi- 
cal preparation for architecture and 
drafting. The boys in the last three 
grammar grades are doing unusually 
good work in manual training, as 
was evidenced by the exhibit of 
school work at the exposition of 
Malden products. during the great 
industrial fair held here the last of 
September. The special school for 
sub-normal pupils is producing re- 
sults under Miss Sanborn, who 
spent the summer at Vineland get- 
ting further preparation for her spe- 
cial work. The results of the dental 
and medical inspection work are very 
good. The toothbrush campaign 1s 
an effective method. The physical 
record card used in Malden gives a 
thorough and concise record of each 
child throughout his school life. It 
js nearly as perfect a record as the 
self-posting attendance report which 
Superintendent Dempsey has worked 
out. In fact, statistics of all kinds 
are kept exceptionally well in Mal- 
den. The comparative statistics on 
school expenses show at a giance 
where every school stands. Under 
the semi-annual promotion plan and 
attempts at flexible grading the re- 
sults were good last year. Six hun- 
dred and sixty-one pupils, or nearly 
six per cent., received double pro- 
motions, and 840, or 7.4 per cent., 
were not promoted. 

One seldom runs across sO many 
sewing machines or Victrolas as 
there are in the Malden schools. 

ORANGE. Edward Dixon, su- 
perintendent of the schools in 
Orange during the past eleven years, 
died September 23 at his home in 
Orange. Mr. Dixon had served as 
superintendent in Sturbridge, Acton, 
Mendon, and West Brooktield, leav- 
ing West Brookfield for Orange. 

ROCKLAND. Superintendent 
Coggins’ 1911 report sets forth the 
new system of keeping school ac- 
counts, which makes it possible to 
compare and standardize expenses 
for the various items. 


CONNECTICUT. 
STRATFORD. Plans _ have just 
been accepted for a $15,000 four- 
room school on Huntington road. 


Superintendent Kelsey reports tiiat 
the building will be of a most mod- 
ern type, having all rooms on one 
floor, and being lighted from above, 
as in factory buildings having saw- 
tooth roof. Ventilation and heating 
will be by the upward system advo- 
cated so strongly by the Hygiene 
Association meeting recently in 
Washington. Sanitary cloak rooms, 
with independent ventilating system, 
mdoor toilets, and adjustable seats 
will be noticeable features. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. One more 
new college has been opened at Co- 
lumbia University,—the, school of 
practical arts,—the first university 
school of its kind in existence, which 
will offer to high school graduates 
a four-year combined academic and 
technical course in preparation for 
definite. vocations. Here one. can 
get preparation for such varied call- 
ings as painting and _ illustrating, 
house decoration, and costume de- 
sign, woodworking, metal working 
and drafting, “domestic science,” 
household management and _ institu- 
tion management in their various as- 
pects, music with an opportunity to 
specialize in piano, voice, or organ 
and choir training, nursing, physical 
training, and several other fields. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK. The board of educa- 
tion refused to give permission for 
a class in nude models as part of the 
work at the Sarah A. Fawcett draw- 
ing school, which is part of the pub- 
lic school system here. 


MONTCLAIR. Superintendent 
Don C. Bliss has been received with 
enthusiasm both by teachers and 
citizens, who heartily endorse the 
choice of the school board. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. James N. Rule, 
formerly principal of Washington 
and Jefferson Academy, which was 
abandoned last year after a long 
and useful existence, is the new prin- 
cipal of the Central high school, 
Pittsburgh. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The following 
changes are reported in Maryland 
superintendencies: In Allegany, John 
E. Edwards succeeds Mr. Willison; 
in Calvert, James B. Lattimer suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bunting; in Carroll, 
George T. Morelock takes the place 
of the late Dr. Simpson; in Cecil, 
Joseph M. McVey succeeds Mr. 
Bratton; in Charles, Thomas M. 
Carpenter succeeds Mr. Stone; in 
Dorchester, A. Stengle Marine suc- 
ceeds Mr. Beckwith; in Garrett, 
Franklin E. Rathbun succeeds Mr. 
Browning; and in Kent, Jefferson L. 
Smythe succeeds Mr. Melvin. 


, CENTRAL STATES. 


—— 


MICHIGAN. ; 

DETROIT. The supervisor of 
manual training, John H. Trybom, 
wants to do the laundering of school 
towels as part of the work of his 
department. The Free Press says 
Mr. Trybom first objected to ‘having 
the towels used in his department 
sent to the laundries, saying that 
sanitary and up-to-date laundering 
is a part of the manual training 
course, and that he actually needed 
the dirty towels in his business for 
the purpose of teaching the pupils 
the scientific manner of cleaning 
them. From that to taking charge 
of all the dirty towels was but @ 
step, and Trybom took the step. He 
believes he can save the board be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000 a year m 
laundry bills, but that is a side issue 
with him. He cannot teach laun- 
dering without something to launder, 
and the towels are the handiest 
things the board has. 














ALPENA. The retiring superin- 
tendent here, E. L. Pareiieae talc 
a useful . ay leaving behind him 
a detailed list of recommendations 
a the — i! the schools which 

| in a long communication 
to the Alpena Daily Echo. His sug- 
gestions are many, the most impor- 
tant being those urging a school 
board elected at large, appropriation 
of school money so that city council 
shall not have determining voice, 
and change in Practice of selecting 
practically all home girls for teach- 
ers regardless of experience. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Medical  in- 
spection will be largely extended in 
the Minneapolis schools next year, 
aan . increase in the appropriation 
Or that purpose from $10,000 to 
$25,000, The Civic Association and 
the Women’s Club joined with the 
committee in urging that this item 
of the estimate be not cut down. 
Supervisor of Hygiene C. H. Keene 
shows the following situation dis- 
closed by his examination of pupils: 
Approximately 6,000 out of 36,000 
pupils are defective on account of 
imperfect teeth. Seventy-one per 
cent. of the 35,000 pupils under medi- 
cal inspection are defective in one 
way or another. Physical examina- 
tions of 13,000 pupils showed 2,000 
children defective on account of im- 
perfect teeth; 617 with defective 
vision; 188 with defective hearing, 
and seventeen with pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. This year’s estimate of the 
school committee includes fifteen ad- 
ditional teachers and $25,000 for spe- 
cial and open-air schools, $9,000 for 
vacation schools, $20,000 for evening 
schools, and $2,500 for playgrounds. 
The teachers’ salary list is estimated 
at $1,520,000. 

_The Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion has arranged with Acting Su- 
perintendent B. B. Jackson to have 
the Minfeapolis public schools study 
the industrial development of the 
city. A representative of the asso- 
ciation and Mr. Jackson will outline 
a model course of study to become a 
part of the general course of Min- 
neapolis lessons being arranged for 
the schools. The pupils will be in- 
formed of the number and variety of 
the city’s industries and the impor- 
tant place manufacturing holds in the 
development of the community. 

INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE. The Evansville 
Schoolmasters’ Club, which was or- 
ganized during the first year of Su- 
perintendent J. H. Tomlins’ admin- 
istration and which has been doing 
successful work ever since, will make 
a study of vocational guidance, 
among other things, this year. 





OHIO. 

The state officials have taken a 
long time to count the vote on the 
forty-two amendments to the con- 
stitution. It was reported that all 
had been adopted except woman 
suffrage, which’ was defeated by 
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. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


It now appears that capital 
was not abolished 
(44,740). The law regarding labor 
injunctions was lost by 16,406. The 
use of voting machines was lost by 
46,310. The appropriation of $50,- 
000,000 for good roads was lost by 
only 1,938. Eligibility of women was 
defeated by 22,464. 


87,455. 
punishment 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young’s 1911-1912 report 1s 
very readable, and touches upon sev- 
eral vital matters. The extracts 
from the reports of members of the 
education department are eSpecially 
worth while. From such a report 





one really learns how they are do- 
ing things in Chicago. 
KENTUCKY. 
FRANKFORT. Of the many 


practical helpful bulletins of the state 
department of education a_ recent 
one on home economics work is 
worth special notice. It gives de- 
tailed directions for housecleaning, 
bedmaking, clearing the table and 
washing dishes, general care of the 
kitchen, recipes for cooking many 
household dishes, laundry work, and 
home care of the sick. A well-bal- 
anced domestic science course 1s 
outlined for rural schools. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

GRAND FORKS. Everybody is 
working for 1,500 enrollment at the 
State Association meeting here the 
last of the month. “Uncle Will” 
Crocker and others have got to- 
gether a great program and have 
made arrangements to make every- 
body happy and content. Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson and Dr. Henry S. Cur- 
tis are the headliners. 


IOWA. 

‘WATERLOO. C. W. Cline, prin- 
cipal of the East Waterloo high 
school, was elected to fill the super- 
intendency upon the resignation of 
A. W. Chamberlain. Mr. Cline is 
well fitted to handle the position. 
DES MOINES. There is very 
properly great interest in the forth- 
coming report of the commission 
appointed by Mr. Deyoe upon the 
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~ Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 
Makes It the 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


motion of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to investigate Iowa schools 


and school problems. The report 1s 
said to contain the following sug- 
gestions among others: Voluntary 
consolidation of schools for a mini- 
mum area of sixteen sections, with 
some state aid; four additional 
normal schools within five years; 
discontinuance of. normal institutes; 
more power centralized in the de- 
partment of public instruction; spe- 
cial help for rural schools; more 
salary, more responsibility, and non- 
partisan elections for county super- 
intendents; abolish school  treas- 
urer’s office; extension of school 
centre idea; extension of industrial 
education; classification of high 
schools; recodification of school 
law; distinct school and schoolhouse 
funds. 

The “talent from abroad” for the 
State Association meeting here early 
in November includes Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent of  IIli- 
nois; O. H. Benson, United States 
department of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. Father William J. 
Finn, Chicago; Frank M. Leavitt, 
University of Chicago; Herbert S. 
Hadley, governor of Missouri; 
James F. Hosic, secretary of Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish; H. H. Horne, school of peda- 
gOBy, New York University; Eugene 

avenport, dean of college of agrt- 
culture, University of Illinois; War- 


‘ren H. Wilson, director of missions, 


New York city; and Otis E. Hall, 
county superintendent, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. In _ few states have 
the teachers such a helpful course of 
study as that which State Superin- 
tendent Mrs. Wixson has issued this 
fall. It is not new in the sense of 
being radical or of containing un- 
usual suggestions, but it is unusual 
in its thoroughness. and perfect ar- 
rangement of material and appor- 
tionment of time and stress for dif- 
ferent subjects. The village and 
country school teachers especially 
will find the course of great assist- 
ance in planning every work for 
every class. The course suggests 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 


materials and books for teaching the 
various subjects. 


a 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. Superintendent 
Baldwin is introducing the Montes- 
sori method this fall. When Mr 
Baldwin was principal of the Na- 
tional City school it had the dis- 
tinction of being the first school in 
the state to introduce the kindergar- 
ten. Louisville, Kentucky, where 
the Montessori system is also being 
introduced, was one of the first 
cities to introduce the kindergarten 
a quarter of a century ago. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Presidents 
Jordan and Wheeler have written in 
favor of the petition to have the of- 
fice of superintendent here made 
appointive instead of elective as it 
now -is. The petition would also 
have the superintendent's salary in- 
creased from $4,500 to $7,500. ~ 

UTAH. 

In the college of education of the 
University of Utah one-third of the 
professional students are from Salt 
Lake, city and county, and two- 
thirds are from thirteen of the other 
twenty-six counties. Four other 


States are represented in the enroll- 
ment. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


os 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. Reed College has 
secured a good man to head its edu- 
cation department in Professor Ed- 
ward QO. Sisson, who has been head 
of the department of education at 
the University of Washington. His 
place at the University of Washing- 


ton is filled by Frederick E. Bolton 
of Iowa State University. 
PORTLAND. Three out of every 


five dollars paid in taxes by the citi- 
zens\ here goes for public education. 

MONMOUTH. The State Nor- 
mal school here is to have a new 
$50,000 dormitory. It will probably 
be ready the first of February. 





MONTANA 
LEWISTON. Superintendent H. 
A. Davee of the Lewiston city 
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schools has been nominated by the 
Democratic party forstate..superin- 
tendent of public instruction. He 
‘was the unanimous choice of the 
party. Principal Lewis Terwilliger 
of the. Park county high school has 
been nominated for state superin- 
tendent on the Republican ticket. 


WASHINGTON. 

OLYMPIA. Hon. Henry  B. 
Dewey, ‘state superintendent, re- 
cerved the Republican nomination 
for Congressman-at-large by a ma- 
jority of nearly 7,900. This is a 
great tribute to him personally and 
to the activity and influence of the 
teachers of the state. His election 
seems assured. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

ROCK HILL. The experimental 
rural school kindergarten at Win- 
throp has opened this fall with a 
fine transportation wagon to convey 
the children to and from the kin- 
dergarten. Miss Macfeat has had 
training this summer with a view to 
introducing the Montessori system 
experimentally. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The Children’s 
Bureau is now established in office 
building here and ready for work, 
under Miss Lathrop. It is an- 
nounced that one of the first tasks 
of the bureau will be the compilation 
of a directory containing a list of all 
the justice courts in the country, 
names of officials, synopsis of meth- 
ods used, and results obtained, of 
laws in effect, and a summary of 
contemplated changes in legislation 
and administration. Miss Lathrop 
believes that complete birth registra- 
tion in all parts of the country is a 
requisite for the carrying out of the 
plans of the Children’s Bureau. 

The International Commission on 
the Teaching of Mathematics made 
its report at the fifth International 
Congress of Mathematicians at 
Cambridge, ‘England, in August. 
Reports were received from eighteen 
countries, and 150 separate reports 
were submitted. About fifty more 
are now in process of preparation, 
and others are contemplated by va- 
rious countries. The central com- 
mittee, consisting of Professor Klein 
(Gottingen), Sir George Greenhill 
(London), and Professor H. Fehr 
(Geneva), with Professor David Eu- 
gene Smith (New York) added, was 
continued in office for another period 
of four years. The American re- 
ports have been completed and may 
be obtained gratis by application to 
the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is prabable that one 
or more reports, summarizing the 
large features of the reports of all 
other countries, will be prepared by 
the American commission during the 
next four years, and that certain 
other special lines of work will be 
undertaken. The central committee 
contemplates holding three inter- 
national conferences on_ teaching, 
the first in France in 1914, the sec- 
ond in Germany in 1915, and _ the 
third, with the next congress, in 
Stockholm in 1916. 

A peace prize essay contest has 
been announced by the secretary of 
the American School Peace League, 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews. Two 
sets of prizes, to be known as the 


Seabury prizes, are offered for the 
best essays on one of the followin 

subjects: (1) “The Opportunity an 

Duty of the Schools in the Interna- 
tional Peace .Movemeht.’”’ open to 
seniors in the normal schools of the 
United States; (2) “The Significance 
of the Two Hague Peace Confer- 
ences,” open to seniors in the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States. 
Three. prizes.of.$75,.$50, and $25. will 
be given for the three best essays in 
both sets. This contest is open for 
the year 1913 to the pupils of the 
secondary and normal schools im all 
countries. Mrs. Andrews has_sailed 
for Europe to lecture for the league 
and also to work in. conjunction with 
the Bureau of Education to. perfect 
the. plans . initiated by the United 
States government and the Nether- 
lands government for the organiza- 
tion of "at International Education 
Conference. 


," 


Industrial Education Society 


The National Society’ for the Promo- 

tign of Industrial Education, with 
headquarters. at New York city, is 
seeking in many different ways to 
help local school authorities in the 
task of setting up and carrying on the 
schools, giving practical education 
fitting for the home and the shop, 
Among the last of these helpful lines 
-f service is a registration bureau or 
agency for teachers and directors of 
industrial, trade, and household arts 
training. 

This agency or bureau has been es- 
tablished in order that the office may 
be able to meet properly the many 
inquiries from school boards, super- 
intendents of schools, and principals 
of vocational schools for suggestion 
and information as to competent in- 
structors. The number of persons 
with the necessary experience or 
preparation for positions as teachers 
in vocational schools is very limited 
at the present time. The society ex- 
pects through this bureau to put 
school authorities in touch with those 
already engaged as teachers in in- 
dustrial, trade, and household arts 
schools, who are seeking promotion, 
and with qualified persons who are 
seeking entrance to the work. 
Through this registration or agency 
scheme for teachers the society also 
hopes to be of large service to its own 
members desiring promotion or seek- 
ing positions as instructors for the 
first time. 

The service of registration for pro- 
fessional members of the society will, 
of course, be _ restricted to its own 
membership. Those not being mem- 
bers desiring to avail themselves of 
the courtesy can do so by joining the 
organization, which will entitle them 
to all other benefits, including past 
and current publications from time to 
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time, which are to be increased in 
number and importance. 

The office will not undertake to rec- 
ommend er discriminate between 
members , when dealing with. sehool 
committees; with regard to the ordl- 
nary or usual teaching positions in 
vocational schools. The office does 
not have the intimate knowledge of 
the professional members of the soci- 
ety necessary to the proper discharge 
of such a responsibility. What it will 
undertake ,to do will be «to establish 
a clearifig house of information 
whereby. school officials and members 
of the society may be placed in touch 
with each other through the material 
filed by such members and sent to 
school officials on request. Members 
will, for the present at least, not be 
notified by the office that vacancies 
exist. School officiais will, with the 
help of the, papers sent them by the 
office upon request, approach those 
members in whom they are interested 
by correspondence or otherwise. 
School officials everywhere in es- 
tablishing and. carrying. on this new 
work of practical education are in- 
vited and urged to use the service of 
the society in dealing with their local 
problems, one of the most important 
of which is that of securing proper 
teachers for the work. There is every 
evidence to show that through its 
registration of teachers the society 
will have a large opportunity to serve 
both school officials and its own mem- 
bership. 

All requests for information and 
correspondence should be directed to 
Cc. A. Prosser, secretary of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, Room 415, 105 
East 22nd street, New York City. 


a 
— 


National Council of Teachers of 
English 


The second annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in Chicago No- 
vember 28, 1912. The general ses- 
sions will begin on Friday morning 
and close Saturday noon. Friday 
afternoon will be devoted mainly to 
meetings of the sections, whiclt are 
as follows: Elementary, secondary, 
college, normal school, public speak- 
ing. 

The principal topics to be dis- 
cussed are as follows: “Grammatical 
Nomenclature,” “Types of Organ:- 
zation of High School English,” 
“Books for Voluntary Reading.” 
“Dramatic Work,” “Material Equip- 
ment,” “Oral Composition in Col- 
lege,’ “Relation of Public Speaking 
to Other Exercises,” “Relation of 
Grammar and Composition,” “Re- 
quired English Courses in Normal 
Schools.” Action will be taken with 
regard to a national syllabus and 
with regard to measures for reliev- 
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TEACHERS’ AGBNCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Blvd. 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 


Washington, D.C. 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central Berkeley, Cal. 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Orangeburg, S.C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Bullding 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 





THE PARKE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


e+ Madison, Wisconsin ee 


Tenth 
** Spokane, Washington ** 


Year 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teacbers to su 
tice q | officials will receive 


sts of sch 





rintendents and school officials at stort 
mediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE,JOR_ WIRE 


721 Main Street, - - 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
fhe Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKET?, Prop. 
Betablished 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








ing teachers who are overburdened 
with written work. 

The council has eight committees 
at work, all of which are national in 
scope, and the meeting will bring 
together the leaders in English 
teaching, in both school and college, 
from all sections. James F. Hosic 
of Teachers College, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 


, 


THE MAGAZINES 


special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
October are portraits and brief 
sketches of Count Nogi and ot 
“General” Booth and the son who 
succeeds to his command; an ac- 
count of the nominations made in 
this presidential year by the minor 
political parties of the country; a 
survey of the achievements of the re- 
cent “long” session of Congress, by 
Judson C. Welliver; “Primary Elec- 
tions: Promise and Performance,” 
by Arthur W. Dunn; “Panama and 
the Parallels of Latitude”: an illus- 
trated description of the famous 
Florida everglades, which have fig- 
ured in recent government inquiries; 
“How _ Irrigation Is ‘Making 
Good’”; “Stamping Machine Ver- 
sus Postage Stamp”; “Who Should 
Go to College and Why,” and “The 
Investor's Viewpoint” in the “People 
and the Trusts” series. In the edi- 
torial department, “The Progress otf 
the World,” the subject of corpora- 
tion money in politics is discussed 
at so length, and’ there is a_fe- 
view all the important develop- 
ments Of the presidential campaign 
to date, as well as’ of the Democratic 
movement in Europe. _The. frontis- 
piece of the number i§ a portrait of 
Oscar S. Straus, who has been nom:- 
nated by the Progressive party for 
governor of New York. 





—The 


—A notable feature of the new 
volume of the Century magazine, be- 
ginning with the November number, 
will be an. “After-the-War’’ | series, 
which will aim to bring before the 


new gefieration of readers the great 
happenings of the years since the 
Civil war. The articles now in 
preparation and to appear in the 
Century during 1912-1913 will deal 
with the humor and tragedy of the 
Greeley campaign, the causes of 
Andrew Johnson’s impeachment, 
Uncle Sam’s. bargain in Alaska, 
Cleveland’s triumph over Blaine, the 
aftermath of reconstruction, the re- 
turn to hard money, etc. Each sub- 
ject will be treated by a prominent 
American journalist having special 
acquaintance with the conditions of 
which he writes, and by writers hav- 
ing authoritative knowledge of these 
historic dramas of American prog- 
ress. 


~~ 
> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Centinued frem page 381.) 








THE “ULSTER COVENANT.” 


The twenty-eighth day of Septem- 
ber, on which several hundred thou- 
sand Irish Protestants signed the 
so-called “Ulster Covenant,” passed 
without any outbreaks of violence, 
apparently much to the relief of 
those who had organized the semi- 
revolutionary movement, as well as 
of the authorities. The covenant 
binds the signers to oppose Irish 
home rule to the end, and to refuse, 
in the inflammatory language of one 
of the chief leaders, to be governed 
by a “priest-ridden Parliament.” A 
semi-military organization has given 
the movement a.more_ threatening 
aspect, and,.im the recent demon- 
strations at Belfast, rifles were car- 
riéd’ by some.of the battalions, and 
two large cannon were dragged 
along on gun carriages. Yet Ulster 
itself is not all Protestant. Its rep- 
resentation in Parliament is almost 
equally divided between Nationalists 
and Unionists. If the long-existing 
friction between Catholics and 
Protestants in that province should 
lead to ope warfare, ‘those who 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J, Asbury Pie. 
mar, Principal. 





3 TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 








BOOKS EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD HAVE 


Henderson’s Sexual Hygiene, 25 
Bnglish Grammar by "Fecattidtens nat 
Comparison, 50 cents. 
Both Books, 65 cents. 
H. H. HENDERSON 
Publisher 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ee 


have fostered this feeling for politi- 
cal purposes will have much to an- 
swer for. 

ON THE BRINK OF WAR. 

The Balkan states are making 
preparations on a large scale for war 
against Turkey. A general mobili- 
zation of the Servian army has been 
ordered, and the Servian govern- 
ment has found a new grievance in 
the action of the Turkish authorities 
in checking the passage of ammuni- 
tion into Servia,—although under 
existing conditions this seems a 
natural precaution. Bulgaria has 
proclaimed the mobilization of its 
army, ostensibly because of the con- 
centration of Turkish forces along 
its frontier. The Greek government 
has ordered the immediate mobiliza- 
tion of all its land and sea forces. 
Montenegro is getting ready for war, 
and Montenegrin troops are re- 
ported to have already attacked a 
Turkish force. Meanwhile Turkey 
is making elaborate military prepa- 
rations, whether for attack or de- 
fence is not clear; and Russia ‘has 
suddenly mobilized severale army 
corps, each about 35,000 strong. 
This is officially described as a “test” 
mobilization, but under the present 
circumstances it is given a more se- 
rious meaning, and intensifies the 
alarm. 
AN IMPRESSIVE 

VIEW: 

The review of the Atlantic fleet in 
New York harbor from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth of this month prom- 
ises to be one of the most impressive 
ever held. There will be five miles 
of first-class battleships alone, drawn 
up in double column array. The fe- 
serve battleship fleet. with the Ten- 
nessee leading, will be first; next the 
other reserve warships, led by the 
Montana; and next the active fleet in 
two columns, led by the Wyoming, 
the flagship of Rear-Admiral Oster- 
haus, commander-in-chief of the 
fleet. All of the craft will be sepa- 
rated from each other by 400 yards 
of open water. Running parallel 
with the double line of battleships 
will be the torpedo boats and de- 
stroyers, and farther up the stream 
will lie the cruisers and special type 
boats. The entire column will be 
more than fifteen miles long. 
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Senate Document No. 645. Report 
on Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage-earners in the.. United 
States. Volume XVII, “Hook- 
worm Disease Among  Cotton- 
mill Operatives.” 


University of Cineimnati Record. 
“Evening Academic Courses and 
Céliege of Commerce.” 


New York State Education Déepart- 

ment. Bulletin, No. 517. “The 
Mineral Springs of © Saratoga.” 
By James Kemp. 


Houston, Texas. Annual Report, 
1921-1912... Superintendent P., W. 


=. Horn. 


United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletins 49 and 491: “Teaching 
Language Through Agriculture 
and Domestic Science.” By M- 
A. Leiper, -Western Kentucky 
State Normal -school, and “Pro- 
fessional Distribution of College 
and University Graduates,” by 
Bailey B. Burritt 


Proceedings Forty-fhith Annual 
Meeting Free Religious. Associa- 
tion. “State and Church in Amer- 
ica.” 

“The Theory of Froebel’s Kinder- 
garten System.” 3y Angeline 


Brooks.‘ Supplement to Kinder- 
gatten Review, October, 1912. 


“The School Companion.” Annual 
Report of the Potter County, 
Penn., schools. County — Superin- 
tendent R..O. Welfling. 


American Association for Interna- 


tional Conciliation. “The _Rela- 
tion of Social Theory to Public 
Policy.” “The Double Standard 


m Regard to. Fighting.” 


Porter Military Academy, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Forty-sixth 
annual catalog. Rev Walter 
Mitchell, rector. 


~~ 
> 





Educational Association Officers 


Associated Academic Principals, 
State of New York: Francis R. 
Parker, Elmira, president; Seward 
S. Travis, Greenport, vice-presi- 
dent; Edward P. Smith, North 
Tonawanda, secretary; Frank M. 
Smith, Lestershire, treasurer. 

Massachusetts. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Superintendent Nelson, G. 
Howard, Hingham, president; 
Wallace C. Boyden, Boston, and 
Frank W. Chase, Newton, vice- 
presidents; Walter V. McDuffee, 
Springfield, secretary; Arthur J, 

eredith, Salem, treasurer. 

Montana State Teachers’: Associa- 
tion: A. J. Roberts, Helena, presi- 
dent; Superintendent A. H. Davee, 
Lewiston, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Pearl] D. Marshall, Missoula, 
Secretary; Principal G. E. Finch, 
treasurer 

Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers, New York: 
Miss Grace C Strachan, president; 
Miss Lina FE. Gano, Manhattan, 
vicé-president;. Miss Lillian Pow- 
ers, Public School No. 5, Brook- 
lyn, secretary; Miss Marianna 
Dowe, Bronx, treasurer. 

SP) Evansvilic, Ind. Schoolmasters’ 

» Clnb: E. H. Fishback, president; 
ae, G. Pickell, vice-president; J. C. 

Stratton, secretary-treasurer. 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








certainly can do for teachers what they are not in a position to do for them 

AGENCIE selves. They are a necessary and useful medium between the need and the 
want. A Recommendation Agency can often give a teacher just what she wants with very 
little effort on her part. A good example of this is the following. The Schoo) Board at Clay- 
ton, N. Y., telephoned us on September 2%, 1912, that they needed at once a teacher for their 
high schoo] in mathematics and biology and asked us what we had. We said there was a 
Wellesley graduate who lad specialized in just these subjects ard who had assisted im the 
laboratory at Wellesley her senior year WORTH much wanted just such a py and 
who had a very good record and very as we had heard from her but a day or 
two before we feit sure she would accept. When we said she was ia Connecticut the mem- 
ber of the board asked us if we thought she weuld be willirg te come prepared to stay in 
case they felt she would fill the position after a perscnal interview. We said we felt sure 
enough of her ability to fill the place te ph her to come on those terms. A letter 
from her September 25 reads: “! arrived In Clayten to-day and have signed the 
contract to teach high school mathematics and biology. Il am very much pleased 
with the ‘position and thank” yeu for your assistance.” We. can WHILE 
do similar work for most candidates who register if they are worth 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





PHE TEACHERS’ 
“ BREWER oeexcy 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 22icauces,'e colleges, 
and FOREIGN superior Profesrors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses, forevery department of instruction recommends good Schools te parents. Cal! om 
rte aS irs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2irhisr Sess, ten York Est. 198s 
shert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phome. No advance fee. 








gooa ted for de tmen > ie 
PECIALISTS Hight? Cane py eB a ng and dollanen tn Feu 


lvan States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
en 2 ptr pce secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS AGENCY, BR. L.MYEKS & 00O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harvisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (iInc.) 


Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIE 
HENRY SASBIN, ” Sec. and ¥ 


i h year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
PP ay siohiesta, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cas 
do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ti ‘Memon ‘nctsing Wikio” 





EACHERS’ AGENCY. A sanperior agency for superior 
De ee cagmasetien So reliable candidate:. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of al) Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





623 Se. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, lil. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


’ is and Co 2 everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
raha eixth yee. Deepen asa Seakeoes” Western , Realty Building, Spokane, 


Washington; Idaho Building, Bo , Idaho. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 





From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you‘ are 
dcing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
ycur notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I hana feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work."’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
i. er | ‘. eed very kind comaree ana thanks for the handsome way 
o this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 
More than Th ree-Quarters From a New-Jersey superintendent: 
ean: ; * Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
of a Million us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
: confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
Think of these figures. all you thousands of young people, who are second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
typewntng. : recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
ee Be three Queinn of a Million ayer nay i in use ; please put us in communication with them.” 
today! — Think the positions represented by these Three-Quarters of a Ps 
Million machines! No other writing machine can even rival these totals From a Vermont teacher: 


**] have been very much pieased with the work of your 
ss Your Geeta dorand that you learn wnclinate oa the machine which Agency in keeping me well pene in regard to vacancies in 
will give you the best opportunity to earn-a good lving~eleo the greaies this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
murmber and variety of opportunmes. This machine is the pon? ate peg 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 


R E M I N GTO N Calls are already PE othr ane scadne for next 


school year. Send forregistration blank and circular, 


Remington Typewriter Company | Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


(Incorparsted) attention. 
New York and Everywhere ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











INSTITOTE LECTURES 


TEACHING OF GAMES 
LAYING OUT OF PLAYGROUNDS 


NATURE OF THE WORK 
As to games taught, consult the Review of Reviews for May. 
Plans for Improving the School Grounds, see Bulletin of the Bn- 
reau of Education for July. 


The Schoolas a Social Centre, see the American City for June 


and July. 
ONE DAY 
In one day it is usually possible to look over a system of play- 
grounds and make suggestions as to improvement, to teach a 
game or two in the afternoon and give a public Jecture either in 
the afternoon or evening. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
At institutes, itis my custom in addition to the regular institute 
lectures to teach games to the teachers in the afternoon, wherever 
there isan opportunity. This always results in the development 
of a feeling of good fellowship. The community attend the lec- 
tures more or less and direct improvement in play conditions is 
nearly always shown. 


STATE AND OTHER TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Enquirers are referred to Superintendent F. B. Dyer of Boston; 
Saperintendent Charles Chadsey of Detroit; Superintendent Wil! 
Wood of Alameda; to Superintendent Thomas Butcher of Enid, 
Oklahoma; to A, E. Wimship; or to G. Stanley Hal). 


GENERAL LECTURES 

1. The Play Movement and Its Significance (Illustrated). 2. Play 
in Education. 3. The School asa Social Centre. 4. The Message 
HENRY S. CURTIS, PH. b. of the Play Movement to the Teacher. 5. The Need of Super- 
Former Secretary and Vice-President of the Vision in Play. 6. The Relation of Play. to the Formation of Hab- 
eeggrenns Association of America, Secretary its and Character. 7. Public Recreation vs. Private Vice. 
of the Child nee oa a 8. Does Public Recreation Pay? 9. Play and Recreation in the 
eer esition cae Marvard, amd Country. 10. Athletics and Ethics. 11. Education in Matters of 
Sex. 12. Children’s Gardens. 13. The Boy Scouts. 14. New 

Movements for Child Welfare. 


Address: HENRY S. CURTIS, - - - Olivet, Michigan 








